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REVIEWS 





MEMOIRS OF THE DucHEss OF ABRANTES. 


Mémoires de Madame la Duchesse d’ Abran- 
tes ; ou, Souvenirs historiques sur Napoléon, 
la Revolution, le Consulat, l' Empire, et la 
Restauration. 1¢r et 2me Livraisons. 4 vols. 
Paris, 1831. L’Advocat. 


Tuese volumes comprise the two first parts 
of the Memoirs of the Duchess of Abrantes, 
and extend as far as the Consulate. They are 
an earnest of what is to follow, and the work, 
when complete, will, if we may judge from 
the portion of it that has already appeared, 
contain a rich fund of that light, though, 
perhaps, not less interesting information rela- 
tive to the private lives of Napoleon and his 
contemporaries, which it is beneath the dig- 
nity of regular history to record. 

No person is better qualified than the 
accomplished writer of these memoirs, for the 
task she has undertaken. Allied by blood to 
the family of Bonaparte, she was, in early 
life, accustomed to meet Napoleon at her 
father's house almost on the footing of a 
brother. After her marriage with Junot she 
became one of the leading stars, first in the 
Consular circles, afterwards at the Imperial 
court, without any interruption to that fami- 
liarity with which the Emperor had been ac- 
customed to treat her when he was only a 
sub-lieutenant of artillery. The confidential 
situation held by her husband, together with 
her own free access to the Imperial presence, 
gave her the opportunity ofan occasional peep 
behind the scenes, and a glimpse now and 
then of the hand that set in motion the 
springs of a policy which, had it been more 
— and less selfish, would in the end 

ave established the permanent greatness of 
the French empire. We have often had the 
pleasure of meeting the Duchess of Abrantes 
at Paris; and this work, written with the same 
graceful ease which distinguishes her con- 
versation, reminds us forcibly of the enter- 
taining anecdotes we have frequently heard 
her relate, many of which we have again met 
within these volumes. We cannot, however, 
but regret, that in furtherance of M. L’Ad- 
vocat’s book-making conspiracy against the 
omy of the reading public, she should 

ave been induced to spin out into so many 
volumes that which, with much better effect, 
she might have condensed into half the num- 
ber. The Duchess of Abrantes has claims above 
the common herd of writers of memoirs, now so 
numerous in France; and we think that she 
should not lend herself to the paltry specula- 
tions of her publisher. 

We shall not be sparing of our extracts from 
these memoirs: the only difficulty we find is 
in a selection, suitable to our limits, from so 
abundant a variety of equajly interesting 


Materials, We shall take indiscriminately 





from every part of the work, being really at 
a loss where to establish a preference. 


Anecdotes of the Early Life of Bonaparte. 

“ The following anecdote I had from Napo- 
leon himself; he related it to me to give me 
an example of moderation. 

‘‘He was one day accused by one of his 
sisters of eating a large basket of grapes, figs, 
and sweet citrons, which came from the garden 
of his Uncle the Canon. Now, it is necessary 
to have lived in the Bonaparte family to know 
the enormity of eating fruit belonging to the 
Uncle the Canon; it was much more criminal 
than eating the grapes and figs of any other 
person. Being interrogated, Napoleon denied 
the fact, and was whipped. He was told to beg 
pardon, and that if he did so willingly he should 
be forgiven. It was useless to protest his inno- 
cence, he was not believed, but castigated with- 
out mercy. * * * The result of his obstinacy 
was, that for three days, he was kept upon bread 
and cheese, not broccio.t He did not weep; 
but was sad, although not sulky. On the fourth 
day a little girl, a friend of Marianne Bona- 
parte, returned from her father’s vineyard, and 
having learned what had passed, stated that it 
was she and Marianne who had devoured the 
grapes and figs. It was now Marianne’s turn 
to be punished. Napoleon was asked why he 
did not accuse his sister; he replied that he 
was not certain of her guilt, and that although 
he had reason to think her so, he would say 
nothing out of consideration for her young friend 
who had taken no part in the false accusation 
against him. This is very remarkable, as he 
was then only seven years old.” i. 51-52. 


The following are striking specimens of 
the rigid pride and impatience of obligation 
which so strongly characterized Bonaparte 
throughout his career. He was then at the 
Ecole Militaire of Paris, having already quit- 
ted that of Brienne. 

** My father, who was acquainted with almost 
every one of his chiefs, got leave for him some- 
times to come out for recreation. On the pre- 
tence of an accident, a sprain if I recollect right, 
Napoleon once spent a whole week at our 
house. Whenever, to this day, I pass the Quai 
Conti, I cannot help looking at a mansarde at 
the left angle of the house, on the third floor. 
It was there Napoleon lodged every time he 
visited my parents. My brother slept in the 
next room. 

“ The two young men were nearly of the same 
age; my brother was, perhaps, the oldest by a 
year or fifteen months, My mother had charged 
him to become intimate with young Bonaparte ; 
but, after several attempts, my brother com- 
plained how unpleasant it was to find only sterile 
politeness where he expected affection. This 
repulsiveness was almost offensive, and must 
have been sensibly felt by my brother, who was 
not only beloved for the mildness of his temper, 
the amenity and grace of his manners, but whose 
society was courted in the most distinguished 
circles of Paris, on account of his talents and 
wit. He perceived in young Banaparte a spe- 
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cies of harshness and of bitter irony, of which 
he had long endeavoured to find out the cause. 
‘I think,’ said Albert, one day to my mother, 
‘the poor young man feels keenly his dependent 
situation.’—‘ But his situation is not at all de- 
pendent,’ replied my mother; ‘and I hope you 
have not made him feel that he is not in his 
own house.’—‘ Albert is not in the wrong in this 
matter,’ said my father, who happened to be 
present; ‘ Napoleon suffers because he is proud, 
and I cannot blame him for it. He knows you; 
he is aware that your family and his are, in 
Corsica, equal with regard to fortune. He is 
the son of Letitia Bonaparte, as Albert is yours; 
I believe that you are even related. Now all 
that cannot be easily made to harmonize with 
the immense difference in the education he re- 
ceives as a gratuitous pupil at the military 
school, isolated far away from his family, and 
deprived of those attentions which he here sees 
bestowed upon our children,’—‘ But it.is envy 
you are describing,’ said my mother ; ‘ No, there 
is a great difference between envy and this 
young man’s feelings, and I know too well the 
human heart to mistake the workings of his. 
He suffers more perhaps in our house than 
elsewhere. You are good, and you do not com- 
prehend how it is that misplaced bounty does 
not always effect a cure. When you would 
absolutely employ the influence of M. de Fal- 
gueyreytes, to obtain leave for Napoleon for 
more than a day or two, I told you that you 
were wrong; but you would not believe me, 
and in the zeal of your friendship for his mo- 
ther, you placed him continually in an unplea- 
sant situation, because he would say—why has 
not my family the same power ?—‘ Nonsense,’ 
returned my mother; ‘if he said so, he would 
be a very foolish and wicked child.’—‘ He would 
be neither more foolish nor more wicked than 
others; he would be a man, Why is he ina 
permanent state of anger. since his arrival at 
Paris ? Why does he so bitterly declaim against 
the indecent luxury (his own words) of his 
comrades at the school? B he is wounded 
by their situation when compared with his own. 
He finds it ridiculous, that these young men 
should keep servants, because he has none. He 
finds fault with two courses at dinner, because, 
when they have clandestine pic-nics, he cannot 
contribute. The other day, I was told by De- 
marsay, the father of one of his comrades, that 
a breakfast was to be given to one of the masters, 
to defray which, each pupil was to contribute a 
sum really too large for such boys. In that 
Napoleon is right. I went to see him, and 
found him more melancholy than usual. I 
guessed the reason, and offered him the small 
sum he wanted ; he blushed deeply, his coun- 
tenance then resumed its ordinary hue of pale 
yellow, and he refused my offer.'—‘ It was because 
you did not make the offer adroitly,’ said my 
mother; ‘men are always so awkward.’—‘ When 
I saw the mind of the young man so elevated,’ 
said my father, without being moved by my 
mother’s vivacity, to which he was accustomed, 
*] invented an untruth, which God will no doubt 
forgive me. I told him, that before his father 
expired in our arms at Montpellier, he gave me 
a small sum to be applied to the wants of his 
son, in cases of personal emergency. Napoleon 
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looked at me stedfastly, with so scrutinizing a 
gaze, that he almost intimidated me. “ Since 
this money comes from my father, Sir,” said he, 
“T accept it; but had it been a loan, I could 
not have received it. My mother has already too 
many charges, and I must not increase them by 
expenses beyond my means, particularly, when 
they are imposed upon me by the stupid folly of 
my comrades.”—You see then,’ continued my 
father, ‘if his pride is so easily wounded at the 
school by strangers, what must he not suffer 
here, whatever tenderness we may show him ? 
Albert must not be less kind and attentive to 
him, although I very much doubt that it will 
lead to any intimacy between them.’ ” i. 77—80. 


A similar service had been rendered to his 
sister Marianne, a pupil on the foundation of 
Saint-Cyr, who, however, was not so nice 
about receiving the money as her brother. 
The following occurred on their return to 
Paris :— 

“ As soon as we got into the carriage, Napo- 
leon, who had contained himself before his sister, 
burst out into invectives against the detestable 
administration of such establishments as Saint- 
Cyr and the military schools. It was perceived 
that he was much affected at his sister’s humi- 
liation. My uncle, who was very hasty, became 
at length impatient at the cutting tone of his 
remarks, and rather dryly told him so. Napo- 
leon was immediately silent, for young people 
at that period were brought up in the obser- 
vance of the strictest deference towards their 
seniors. But his heart was too full; he soon 
brought back the conversation to the same sub- 
ject, and at last his observations became so 
offensive, that my uncle said to him, ‘ Hold 
your tongue; it ill becomes you, who are edu- 
cated by the King’s charity, to speak as you do.’ 
—My mother told me she thought Napoleon 
would have been suffocated. In an instant he 
became livid, and then crimson. ‘I am not 
educated by the King,’ said he in a voice trem- 
bling with emotion, ‘I am a pupil of the state.’ 
—‘ That is a fine distinction you have made,’ 
replied my uncle ; ‘ but whether you be a pupil 
of the King or of the state, it is of no conse- 
quence ; for is not the King the state? Besides, 
I will not allow you to speak thus of your bene- 
factor in my presence.’ —*‘ I will say nothing to 
displease you, M. de Comnéne,’ said the young 
man; ‘but permit me to add, that if Z had the 
power to make regulations, they should be very 
different, and should be to the advantage of all 
parties.’” i. 109-10. 


The following are interesting portraits by 
a skilful hand, of the Bonaparte family :— 


Lucien Bonaparte. 


“Lucien Bonaparte is a man whom doubtless 
many people have known, but perhaps few have 
judged correctly. I have seen much of him, 
and without either delusion or prejudice, both 
of which must be avoided in judging any indivi- 
dual, whoever he may be. Lucien Bonaparte 
is gifted by nature with a profusion of talents, 
and an immense capacity. His comprehensive 
mind does not recoil from any undertaking. 
His brilliant imagination, accessible to every- 
thing which bears the stamp of grandeur or of 
creation, has often given him the appearance of 
a man not susceptible of being guided by reason 
on important occasions. But such is not the 
case. His heart is good, and though sometimes 
led astray by his passions, he has no serious re- 
proaches to make to himself. As for his con- 
duct towards the Emperor, it is highly correct 
and honourable. In 1794 or 1795, Lucien ob- 
tained the appointment of store-keeper at Saint- 
Maximin, a small village in Provence. At this 
period, folly was somewhat the order of the 
day, even among the wisest, and a sacrifice to 
this temporary mania was necessary. I do not, 


however, seek to justify Lucien’s folly, by pre- 
tending that he was forced to act as he did; for 
I believe it was voluntary, and that when he 
changed his name to that of Brutus, and the 
name of Saint-Maximin to that of Marathon, he 
acted not only without compulsion, but in con- 
formity to his own taste. Brutus at Marathon, 
was not classically correct, but the names were 
high-sounding, and that was sufficient. The 
village of Saint-Marathon-Maximin is not a 
magnificent place of residence. Lucien- Brutus 
soon discovered this, and would have fallen a 
prey to ennui, if love had not come to console 
him. Lucien-Brutus fell in love, and madly in 
love, with Madlle. Christine Boyer, whose father 
kept a small inn at Saint-Marathon. Lucien 
was then young, being scarely twenty-three. 
He loved for the first time, and the object of 
his affection was an angel of goodness, of virtue, 
and of candour. Christine could not with im- 
punity see herself adored by an ardent and im- 
petuous young man, who practised upon her 
rustic simplicity all the subtlety and resources 
which his short acquaintance with the world 
had made known to him. Christine loved as 
she was beloved; but she never forgot her duty, 
and Lucien was obliged to become happy by a 
legitimate marriage. He loved his wife too 
ardently to perceive the unpleasant results 
which his marriage might bring upon him in 
his own family. In fact, as soon as General 
Bonaparte heard of this union, he solemnly de- 
clared that he would never become acquainted 
with the wife, nor ever again see the husband. 
A place in Germany was then given to Lucien, 
and the young couple came to Paris.” ii. 109-12. 

Joseph Bonaparte. 

“Joseph Bonaparte is one of the most excel- 
lent men it is possible to meet. He is good, 
affectionate, and well informed; he cultivates 
Italian and French literature, and loves retire- 
ment from taste and not affectation. * * 
Much has been said of the weak conduct of Jo- 
seph Bonaparte at Naples and in Spain. I 
know not what he did, nor what he could do at 
Naples, but I know that in Spain he could not 
do better than he did, because he went there in 
the most profound disgust; he was in despair at 
going to a country torn by troubles and dissen- 
sions, where the poignard and blunderbuss were 
constantly threatening him, and where, in short, 
all the good he did—and I am certain he did a 
great deal—was looked upon as the accomplish- 
ment of an obligation. No, no; he who is good, 
honest, and virtuous for many years, does not 
change in an hour, and become cowardly and 
wicked. No, it cannot be. Joseph’s counte- 
nance was very handsome. He is very like the 
Princess Pauline. Both have the same delicacy 
of features, the same sweet smile, the same in- 
tellectual and affectionate look. Joseph was 
always tenderly loved by our family. On the 
death of his father at Montpellier, who breathed 
his last in my mother’s arms, he went to reside 
with his uncle Fesch. I again mention this cir- 
cumstance, because Joseph has not forgotten it; 
on the contrary, he always held out his hand to 
me, to testify how grateful he was for what my 
mother had done for him. He made me happy 
when I saw him advance towards me, with that 
amiable expression of countenance, which he 
always assumed in conversing with those around 
him. Madame Joseph Bonaparte is an angel 
of goodness. Pronounce her name, and the 
poor and unfortunate of Paris, Naples, and Ma- 
drid, will repeat it, and call down blessings upon 
her head. She was never at Madrid, and only 
knew this foreign city from the report of others. 
She never hesitated an instant before that which 
she considered her duty. And Madame de Sur- 
villierst is adored by all who surround her, 





+ De Survilliers is the name of Prince Joseph. The 





Queen assumed it, and continues to bear itin Germany, 
where she now resides, 








particularly in her own house; her constant 
bounty and active charity, render her an object 
of general love in the land of exile, where she 
has found a country.” ii. 152—54. 

The Brothers and Sisters of Bonaparte. 

“Tn the different portraits I have drawn of 
the Bonaparte family, I have not mentioned 
either Louis, Jerome, or Caroline. The two 
last were very young at the period I am now 
speaking of. Louis Bonaparte was not ill- 
looking at the age of eighteen; but his early 
infirmities soon brought on a premature appear- 
ance of old age, which made him look morose, 
and rendered him unhappy. When young and 
in good health, he was like the Queen of Naples. 
It was the same form of face, and the same ex- 
pression as when the countenance of the Queen 
of Naples was in repose; but, when a smile or 
a look animated the features of the latter, all 
resemblance disappeared. Louis is good; his 
pursuits are simple and mild. The Emperor, 
with his hobby-horse of making kings of his 
brothers, did not find one of them disposed to 
co-operate with him. His sisters entered into 
his views, because they were devoured by am- 
bition; but the brothers have always, on this 
point, displayed a firm and determined will. 
Louis, before his departure for Holland, said to 
his imperial brother, ‘I will act according to 
my will. Either suffer me to do so, or allow 
me to remain here. I will not go to govern a 
country which is to know me only by misfor- 
tune.’” ii, 156-7, 

The following does not confirm, to its full 
extent, the violent love for his wife, of 
which so much is said in the ‘Memoirs of 
the Empress Josephine,’ lately noticed in 
this paper :— 

“ Bonaparte was, at this period, as much in 
love with his wife as his nature allowed him to 
be, after his intelligence became absorbed in the 
immense work of the new existence he had 
created for himself. Doubtless he loved Jose- 
phine; but those who have asserted that she was 
the woman he loved the most, knew little of 
former years, and had not gone back to the past 
—where he might have been seen loving vio- 
lently, and, more than that, romantically: they 
never saw him redden, turn pale, tremble, and 
even weep. There was, at the old theatre of 
Feydeau, a box, in the first row, (grillée No. 11) 
much better informed than they on this point. 
His love for his wife was not of the same de- 
scription. He loved her, beyond a doubt; but 
without magnifying her into one of those divi- 
nities who render imperceptible their defects, 
both moral and external. Besides, a substance 
entered into the composition of his amorous 
philter which tempered its action; I mean the 
pretended gratitude which, particularly at the 
period of his return from Italy, every one said 
that Bonaparte owed to his wife. Madame 
Bonaparte evinced a want of address in not 
silencing the authors of such a report, which she 
rather had the weakness to encourage by her 
eternal confidential communications to a whole 
host of flatterers and intriguants, who never bore 
the pressure of the secret more than an hour. 
I know that Bonaparte was informed of the 
sanction which his wife gave to the ridiculous 
report raised and propagated by his numerous 
enemies. It may readily be imagined how much 
his pride was wounded at finding himself the 
object of a disdainful look, accompanied with 
this remark, ‘ It is the interest of his wife that 
supports him.’ It was false—it was absurd: 
but it was so said; and they who knew Bona- 
parte, must be well aware of the strange effect it 
would have upon him. * * * Bonaparte was 
acquainted with the thoughtlessness of his wife; 
and recommended her, above all things, never 
to talk politics—of which she understood no- 
thing, and which could not fail to lead to con- 
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versations of a dangerous tendency for him. 
* Whatever you say,’ he often observed to her, 
‘is supposed to come from me. Keep a strict 
silence, and my enemies, by whom you are sur- 
rounded, can then draw no foolish inferences 
from your words.’ ” ii. 169—71. 


Bonaparte’s First Meeting with Junot. 

“Tt was at this period that one day, at the 
post of the battery of Sans-Culottes, a lieute- 
nant-colonel of artillery, arrived a few days be- 
fore from Paris, to direct the operation of the 
artillery at the siege (of Toulon), under the 
orders of the intelligent Cartaux, begged the 
officer on duty to point out to him a young non- 
commissioned officer, possessing both courage 
and intelligence. The lieutenant called La 
Tempéte : and forthwith Junot appeared. The 
lieutenant-colonel fixed upon him that look 
which seemed already to know what men were. 
‘Take off thy coat,’ said he, ‘and carry this 
order there,’ pointing out a spot at a distance 
from the coast, and explaining what he re- 
quired of him. The young serjeant reddened, 
and his eyes sparkled: ‘I am no spy,’ said he ; 
‘find out some one else to execute your order,’ 
and he was retiring. ‘ You refuse to obey,’ said 
the officer, in a severe tone; ‘do you know to 
what you expose yourself ?’—‘I amready to obey,’ 
said Junot, ‘ but I will go where you send me, 
with my uniform—or I will not go at all. It 
is honour enough for those cursed English.’ The 
officer smiled and looked attentively at him: 
* But they will kill you,’ said he. ‘ What is that to 
you?’ retorted Junot ; ‘ youdo not know enough 
of me to be sorry for it; and as for me, it is in- 
different. Come, I will go as I am, shall I not? 
He then put his hand to his cartridge-box 
‘Good! with my sword and these sugar-plums, 
the conversation will not flag, should those gen- 
tlemen be desirous of talking;’ and he set off 
singing. After his departure, ‘ What is the name 
of that young man ?” said the officer. ‘ Junot.’ 
*He will get on.’ The officer wrote the name 
on his tablets. This was already a judgment 
of great weight; for the reader must have guessed 
that this officer was Napoleon. 

“A few days after, being at this same battery, 
Bonaparte asked for some one who wrote a good 
hand. Junot — forward. Bonaparte re- 
cognized him as the serjeant who had already 
fixed his attention. After expressing the interest 
he took in him, he was ordered to place himself 
in readiness to write what should be dictated to 
him. Junot placed himself upon the epaulement 
of the battery. He had scarcely finished his letter, 
when a bomb, thrown by the English, burst 
within ten paces of him, and covered him and 
the letter with earth. ‘ Good,’ said Junot laugh- 
ing, ‘we had no sand todry the ink.’ Bonaparte 
fixed his eyes upon the young serjeant, who was 
calm and had not even started. This circum- 
stance decided his fortune.” ii. 189—91. 


Anecdote. 


“*The galleons are not yet arrived,’ said 
Bonaparte to my mother, on coming to see her 
with a lengthened visage, and a grey great-coat 
since become so famous, but which at that time 
was very threadbare. ‘The Burgundy diligence 
is not arrived ; and if it does not come this even- 
ing, we shall not dine to-morrow, unless you 
give us a dinner, Madame Permon.’ That 
which Napoleon termed the galleons, consisted 
of two or three hundred francs, which Madame 
Junot was in the habit of sending to her son, 
who shared them with his General. ‘And I 
have always the largest share,’ said Bonaparte.” 


Bonaparte and Murat. 

“ The true cause of Napoleon’s want of friend- 
ship for Murat (for, notwithstanding their 
alliance, he never liked him,) is the imprudent 
conduct of the latter when he came to Paris to 
present the first colours of the army of Italy, 





and after his return to head-quarters. They who 
know the character of Napoleon as I do, will 
easily comprehend that Murat did himself agreat 
injury in the opinion of his General by boasting, 
in an under-tone, of his influence with the 
Directory and at the War Office—influence ob- 
tained, as he said, through Madame Bonaparte 
and Madame Tallien. The following is an 
anecdote which took place soon after his return 
to the General’s head-quatters, and of which the 
latter was informed on the same day it occurred. 

“ Murat had invited several officers to break- 
fast, and amongst them Lavallette and others 
belonging to the general staff; but the greater 
number of guests were cavalry officers of the 
army, with whom Murat would fraternize,I know 
not why, in preference to his comrades of the 
general staff, all of them good and amiable men. 
Perhaps he had already that boasting mania 
with which we have since known him to be 
afflicted, and found a greater degree of com- 
plaisant attention in auditors of inferior rank. 
The breakfast was exceedingly gay. A great 
quantity of champaign had been drunk, and no 
supplement was required; but Murat proposed 

unch, and stated that he would himself make 
it. ‘You never drank better,’ said he to his 
guests. ‘I learned to make it of a charming 
Creole; and, could I state all the particulars of 
my education, you would find it still better.’ 
Then, ringing for his valet-de-chambre, ordered 
him to bring, not only what was requisite for 
common punch, but a number of additional 
things, such as tea, and oranges instead oflemons, 
&c. * Above all, make no mistake,’ said he very 
loud, ‘ bring me that Jamaica rum which was 
given to me at Paris.’ He then went to his 
nécessaire, and, taking out a beautiful lemon- 
squeezer of vermeil, proceeded in his work with 
a degree of method which proved the excellence 
of his instructor. The punch was found good— 
so good, indeed, that the bowl was filled and 
emptied several times—and the secret was at 
length discovered au fond de la jatte. The 
wild young guests would fain know where 
and how such good things were taught; and 
Murat, who had not the full enjoyment of his 
reason, informed them that the handsomest and 
prettiest woman of Paris had taught him what 
they had seen, and other things besides. 

“This was followed by laughter and childish 
joy, with a stronger call for the remainder of 
the story. It appears that Murat could not 
resist ; and related things only fit to be heard at 
the breakfast-table of an officer of hussars. The 
most disagreeable part for him in what followed 
was, that, without mentioning any name, he 
pointed out the personages so distinctly, that 
commentaries were soon made, and inferences 
drawn. A breakfast, a dinner, and a supper 
were mentioned as having taken place, on the 
same day, at the Champs-Elisées ; and the hand- 
somest and prettiest woman of Paris—which 
description, however, was not so clear as to lead 
to a knowledge of the personage—was imme- 
diately provided with a name, and the whole 
story construed by these young men much more 
easily than they would have construed a verse 
of Virgil. More light became, therefore, un- 
necessary ; but one of the guests, lounging about 
the table upon which Murathad made the punch, 
took up the vermeil lemon-squeezer to examine 
it, and, turning it round in his hand, perceived 
upon the handle initials which were not those 
of Murat. ‘ Ah!’ said the young man, ‘here is 
something that will lead us to a perfect know- 
ledge.’ Upon which Murat, who had still 
reason enough left to know he was going too 
far, endeavoured to take it from him. ‘ Here 
is something to learn to read and make punch 
at the same time,’ and he looked at the handle 
of the utensil, saying, ‘ Ba, be, bi, bbk—Bo, Bon— 
Bona.’ At length, Murat silenced him; and 
most of the guests forgot the whole as soon as 





they went “_ But this was not the case with 
two or three, who, without considering they com- 
mitted any indiscretion, as nothing had been 
confided to them, began to talk of the punch 
story. * * * All the-details of this drunken 
scene soon came to the ears of the General-in- 
Chief, whose jealous disposition was aroused by 
it; and he was on the point of calling personally 
upon Murat for an explanation, which, under 
all circumstances, would have been useless ; but 
a moment's reflection showed him the impro- 
priety of such a step. He did not, however, 
abandon his intention of discovering the truth. 
Did he succeed? I know not; but the fact is, 
Murat got rid of the vermeil lemon-squeezer, 
and afterwards said that the young man who 
thought he saw a B upon the handie, was so 
little able to distinguish, that he mistook an M 
for a B; and that the letter J was intended for 
his (Murat’s) christian name.t He regretted, 
moreover, his pretty lemon-squeezer, which the 
young étourdis had, as hestated, probably thrown 
out of window, as it could never afterwards be 
found.” iii. 127—32, 


The Duchess of Abrantes generally repre- 
sents Fouché as a monster of iniquity; but 
the following anecdote places him in a some- 
what less unamiable light, and shows that he 
was not always deficient in gratitude. 


“ In the month of September 1800, Fouché 
was told several times that a young female, 
badly dressed but very pretty, desired to see 
him, and would not, to obtain audience, refer to 
any name known, nor declare who or what she 
was. Fouché, at that time too much occupied 
with important matters to turn his attention to 
a circumstance which held out only a promise 
of gallantry, took no notice of it. However, the 
young girl laid siege to his door, notwithstand- 
ing the gibes of the valets, always so ready to 
insult the unfortunate. At length the first valet- 
de-chambre took pity on her, and approaching 
her one day, said ‘ Why do you not write to the 
citizen minister? you would perhaps obtain an 
audience; for that is what you want, is it not 2” 
The young girl answered in the affirmative, but 
added with timidity, that her name not being 
known to the minister, the latter would refuse 
to see her. And on saying this, she wept. The 
valet-de-chambre looked and then thought. Did 
he think well? I know not; but this I know, he 
suddenly formed a resolution. He looked at his 
watch, saw that it was scarcely eleven o'clock, 
and that his master had therefore not done 
breakfast. ‘ Wait for me a few moments,’ said 
he; then looking at her more attentively, ‘Do you 
live far from hence?’ inquired he. ‘ Oh yes, 
very far indeed!’ ‘The devil!’ said the valet- 
de-chambre, as he looked at the old and tattered 
black gown worn by the poor girl; ‘ it is im- 
possible to introduce her in this trim.’ As he 
thus spoke to himself he lifted up his eyes to 
look at the bonnet of the young petitioner, and 
they encountered the most ravishing counte- 
nance. ‘ Bah!’ said he, ‘ I am a great fool to 
be uneasy about her dress. Wait for me, child.’ 
‘Citizen minister,’ said he to his master on en- 
tering the private room in which the latter was 
taking his breakfast, ‘ there is a young girl, who 
for a month past has come here every day to 
speak to you; she weeps, and pretends that it 
is an affair of life and death. She appears much 
afflicted, shall I introduce her?’—* Hum!’ said 
Fouché, ‘ it is some intriguante, one of those 
women who solicit the pardon of a brother or a 
cousin, and who have never either father or 
mother—how old is she?’ ‘ About eighteen, 
citizen minister.’ ‘ That is it; and thou, honest 
fellow, hast undertaken to introduce her. But 
I am cased in armour. Come, bring in thy 
nymph, and let her take care if she has not her 
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licence.’+ The valet-de-chambre introduced 
his protegée. On perceiving her, Fouché made 
an involuntary movement of surprise at the 
sight of her tattered garments, contrasted with 
the elegance of her deportment under such rags. 
With a look he dismissed the servant. ‘ What 
do you require of me, my dear child?’ said he. 
She threw herself on her knees before him, and 
joining her hands, ‘ I come,’ said she, sobbing, 
* to beg & father’s life.” Fouché, at the demand 
of a man’s life, drew back from the girl, as he 
would from a serpent. He had been taken by 
surprise! ‘And who is your father? What is 
his name ?’—‘ Ah! you will kill him,’ said she, 
jin a voice which trembled with terror at seeing 
Fouché’s pale complexion assume a still more 
livid hue, and his white lips contract—‘ you will 
kill him !’—‘ Peace, fool! rise, and tell me your 
father’s name, and how it is he is at Paris if he 
be in fear of his life.’ The young girl then re- 
lated her history. Her father, the Marquis of 
Rosiéres, after having been taken several times 
in La Vendée, had at length been captured, 
bearing arms. He had escaped through a miracle 
of Providence ; but always pursued, and almost 
tracked, he had reached Paris as the best place 
of concealment. His daughter was to have 
joined him, with her mother and a younger 
sister only twelve years old. ‘ But,’ added she, 
“I lost my mother and sister, and arrived here 
alone.’—*‘ Did they then die so suddenly?’ in- 
quired Fouché.—‘ They were killed by the 
blues,’ replied the young girl in a low tone, and 
looking upon the ground; for she feared lest 
Fouché should consider it a crime in her to de- 
nounce that of the republican soldiers. ‘ Where 
do you live?’ said the minister, after a moment's 
silence. Mademoiselle de Rosiéres seemed to 
hesitate. ‘ Well,’ said Fouché, stamping on the 
ground, ‘will you inform me where you live? 
If you do not tell me with a good grace, in two 
hours or less my men shall find you out.’ In- 
capable of resisting such an attack, Mademoi- 
selle de Rosiéres again fell upon her knees and 
held out her hands towards him. ‘ Come, hold 
ur tongue; let us have no acting, for I do not 
ike it, Only tell me what your father intends 
to do. If I obtain his pardon, may I depend 
upon him?’ At this question the young girl’s 
countenance became so expressive, that there 
was no mistaking her meaning. ‘ You are a 
silly child,’ said he, with a strong accent of dis- 
‘content; ‘in asking if I can depend upon your 
father, it is in the name of the First Consul! Do 
not suppose that I asked you if he would become 
a police spy.’ Having written the address of 
Mademoiselle de Rosiéres upon a card, he asked 
her why she had applied to him in preference 
to the First Consul. ‘ My father ordered me to 
do so,’ replied she; ‘he told me that you would 
recollect him.’ The minister seemed immedi- 
ately struck with a recollection which had before 
escaped him. However, he was still in doubt. 
* Tell your father to write this very day, and 
inform me whether he was not the King’s Lieu- 
tenant prior to the revolution.’ The answer of 
Monsieur de Rosiéres was in the affirmative. 
He had been the King’s Lieutenant in Brittany 
and in Burgundy, or rather in Franche-Comté ; 
and during this period he had been so fortunate 
as to be of service to the young Abbé Fouché. 
There were walls escaladed, doors of a seminary 
broken open; in short, there were grievous 
offences which the King’s Lieutenant, like the 
good Samaritan, covered with the cloak of cha- 
rity. I know not how far Fouché had been 
obliged ; but the very day after his daughter had 
seen the minister, Monsieur de Rosiéres had 





««+ Fouché, who, as every body knows, is a moral 
aa, ordered one day all the female inhabitants of the 
Palais Egalité, and other places where they held 
their courts, to be arrested, and forced to take out 
— He would have order in the midst of dis- 
order. 





first a safe-conduct, and shortly afterwards his 
full pardon, with a good appointment of town- 
major in Alsace. His daughter settled there 
with him in 1801; she afterwards married, and 
now inhabits the chateau of Reisberg, near Col- 
mar.” iii. 163—69. 


We shall conclude these extracts with an 
interesting 


Anecdote of Napoleon. 


“ One day, as the first Consul went down to 
review the troops in the Court of the Tuileries, 
an event occurred of so singular a nature as to 
draw attention and excite interest. Amongst 
the crowd assembled there was a lad of fifteen 
dressed in an old black coat very much worn, 
but clean and indicating that its wearer did not 
belong to the lower classes of society. His coun- 
tenance was interesting; pale, trembling vio- 
lently, as his neighbours observed, and putting 
his hand frequently into his bosom, he seemed 
impatiently to await the arrival of the First 
Consul. When the drums gave the signal, the 
emotion of the lad became so strong that his 
chest was seen to rise from the beating of his 
heart. The First Consul came down, and when 
he was about the middle of the vestibule the 
youth precipitated himself towards, him, and 
offered him a paper. There were so many plots 
at this period, so many attempts upon the life 
of the First Consul, that twenty persons not 
belonging to his retinue immediately seized the 
boy who, with his hand raised, and casting a 
supplicating look at the First Consul, still con- 
tinued to offer his petition. ‘ Let the young man 
go,’ said Napoleon,’ I will speak to him;’ and, 
advancing towards him said, ‘ Who are you, my 
child?’ The youth could not answer; but, falling 
upon his knees, presented his petition. The 
First Consul read it with an expression of coun- 
tenance which struck all who were near him. 
He then fixed his eyes upon the lad who was 
still kneeling, and said with an expression of the 
deepest sympathy, ‘Rise, my good boy; you 
must kneel only to God. Is your mother still at 
Paris?’ An almost inarticulate yes was the reply. 
‘ Tellher that she has a pension of twelve hundred 
francs, and six months ofarrears shall be paid to 
her.’ ‘ On hearing these words the poor boy fell 
again upon his knees. He raised at the same 
time his eyes full of tears and his hands towards 
the First Consul, whose hands he endeavoured 
to take. But the emotion was too strong. On 
learning the favour conferred upon his mother, 
his paleness, which was before extreme, had re- 
doubled. He soon became purple, the veins of 
his forehead swelled as if they were going to 
burst—his eyes closed, and he fell senseless at 
the feet of the First Consul; but, nature assist- 
ing herself, an abundant hemorrhage ensued, 
and Napoleon was covered with the poor boy’s 
blood. ‘ A surgeon,’ cried he, ‘a surgeon.’ But 
it is said that joy is never fatal, and yet I have 
seen the reverse. Be that as it may, the youth 
came to his senses, and bursting into tears, for- 
cibly seized the hand of the First Consul, and 
kissed it with transport. ‘ You are a God for my 
family,’ said he, ‘I will pray every day for you.’ 
The First Consul smiled, and pressing the boy’s 
hand continued to advance towards his horse, 
but, before he mounted, recommended the youth 
to Junot'and to the war minister; then giving him 
a friendly nod, said, ‘ If you will enter the ser- 
vice, apply to the commandant of Paris, he will 
speak to the war minister, and we shall see what 
can be done for you.’—‘ Yes, I will serve!’ 
cried the youth, ‘ i also will be a soldier, that 
one ray of glory may fall upon my brows.’ This 
young man was the son of Monsieur Delauney, 
the governor of the Bastille, who was massacred 
on the 14th of July, 1789!” iv. 209—213. 








The Sisters’ Budget ; a Collection of Original 
Tales in Prose and Verse. By the authors 
of ‘The Odd Volume,’ &c. ; with contri- 
butions from Mrs. Hemans, Miss Mitford, 
Miss Jewsbury, &c. &c. 2 vols. London, 
1831. Whittaker, Treacher & Co. 


Some of the most eminent names set forth 
on the title-page of ‘The Sisters’ Budget,’ 
have contributed but a few verses: the arti- 
cles by others less noted, are inclining to the 
lengthy; and, though several exhibit some 
life and spirit, on the whole, we welcome 
the conclusion of the work. It is seldom 
that a book composed of contributions from 
many hands, is successful; nay, we remem- 
ber when two of the most gifted men of 
the age, Rogers and Byron, united in pro- 
ducing a volume, it met with an indif- 
ferent welcome; till a new edition permit- 
ted adivorce; and then, and not till then, 
the public admired singly, what they refused 
to love united. We suspect, however, that 
in a book begot, as it were, by subscription, 
each writer trusts a little too much to the 
genius of his associates, and leans not enough 
on his own; he feels perhaps that the fame 
or the reproach will be shared among many, 
and therefore little of good or of evil can come 
to him:—or it may be, that the reader or the 
critic expects more from this coalition than 
can be obtained, and sits down fretted and 
disappointed, that the work is below the 
mark of the one he had imagined. We re- 
member few books of this composite kind 
prospering since the days of those great twin- 
spirits, Beaumont and Fletcher; and certainly 
we cannot consider that ‘The Sisters’ Budget’ 
is at all a triumph. 

The contents are a succession of tales, 
some of a national, others of a domestic na- 
ture ; and unquestionably they contain some 
lively pictures of individual manners, and 
traits of character both heroic and rustic. 
But we have already ate and drank at the 
rich man’s feast, and have little appetite for 
other viands. In truth, the splendid fictions 
of Scott have filled up the measure of our 
wishes, and we can tolerate neither sisters nor 
brothers who follow in the same track, and 
imitate, without equalling, his fine creations. 
Instead of discovering some new view of 
human story and human emotion, and work- 
ing it out with natural means, and with scien- 
tific skill, into a regular and original narrative, 
they follow to pick up the crumbs of the 
feast ; and they either give us a picture forced 
and exaggerated, or a coarse, every-day de- 
lineation of life, which genius refuses to own. 
Scott may complain with Burns, that his 
success has called forth shoals of ill-spawned 
monsters. We are thinking less of the con- 
tributions which compose these volumes, 
than of some other productions, when we 
make these remarks; but there can be no 
doubt that they apply to even the cleverest 
stories in ‘The Sisters’ Budget.’ We want 
originality of character; we want clear and 
natural pictures of human life and human 
action ;—we want, in short, something which 
has the marks of genius upon it, and without 
which no production can obtain permanent 
fame. 

For the clear, unaffected, natural narratives 
of Miss Mitford, we have much respect; we 
admire the simple pathos, and gentle, and 
winning melancholy of many of the verses of 
Mrs. Hemans; we love the poetic ardour 
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of William Kennedy ; nor shall Macfarlane, 
nor Malcolm, nor our Sisters themselves go 
without their praise. But then it has been 
the pleasure of Miss Mitford to be less cap- 
tivating than is her wont; Mrs. Hemans has 
abated something of her usual inspiration ; 
Kennedy has forsaken the easy and natural 
style of his earlier narratives, and over- 
laid his sentiments with a magnificent re- 
dundance of words: nor has any of the 
others written so well as we have seen 
them. The stories belong to various lands 
—some are of Scotland, some of England, 
and others localize themselves on the conti- 
nent of Europe, in the Isles of Greece, and on 
the borders of Russian Asia. We know not 
how the foreign stories tally with the scenes 
where they are laid, and the historical cir- 
cumstances which they adopt ; but we happen 
to know some of those pertaining to our own 
land are inaccurate enough. In the tale of 
‘Lochair Moss,’ Margaret Stuart, the King 
of Scotland’s daughter, is said to have been 
wife to Archibald the Grim, Earl of Douglas 
and Lord of Galloway, whereas, she was wife 
to William Douglas, Earl of Nithsdale; nor 
is the authoress more successful, when she 
refers to Burns’s ‘ Vision’—she misquotes 
the poem. ‘The story which we like best, is 
the ‘ Miller of Calder ;’ it is dramatic and 
well told; the ‘Fruit of Knowledge,’ is, how- 
ever, worth a perusal; and, indeed, traits of 
character, pictures of manners, and pleasing 
a are by no means rare in the volumes. 
be e following is the conclusion of the miller’s 
e: 


“The day before Peggy’s marriage, Mr. and 
Mrs. Caldwell arrived at the mill ina neat, plain 
gig, or, as Janet denominated it, a whisky. Mr. 
Caldwell was the son of a neighbour of Robin 
Baillie, and had lived long near the mill. He 
married Jeanie Johnstone, a cousin of Mrs. 
Baillie, who accompanied her husband to Not- 
tingham, where he became a stocking-weaver, 
and being an industrious, frugal man, he had 
gradually amassed a moderate fortune. He had 
lately come to a neighbouring town on business, 
where, hearing of the rising importance of the 
Baillies, and of Peggy’s intended marriage, 
they proffered a visitto Robin, which was kindly 
accepted. 

“*Come awa, Jeanie,’ said Mrs. Baillie, as 
she went out to welcome her cousin; ‘’pon my 
troth, but ye are fat and fair; and Thomas, too, 
is no ill to mean.’ 

“*Just the auld thing, Mrs. Baillie, replied 
Thomas. ‘I have not forgot the jinking we used 
to have about the mill; and your father, Mr. 
Baillie, was whiles very angry at our leaving the 
door open.’ 

“© Nothing,’ said Mrs. Caldwell, with an air 
of dignity, ‘can make Thomas forget his early 
days. I donotmind it amongst his old friends, 
but our English acquaintances are real genteel, 
and Thomas and I like their ways, and have 
come into all their fashions.’ 

“Honest Robin, not approving of the air 
with which this was spoken, answered bluntly, 
‘ Aweel, I ken every country has its ain fashions, 
and Thomas and you may be very genteel, for 
ony thing I ken to the contrary; but I think, 
like my namesake, Robin Burns, that it’s better 
to be at the head o’ the commonalty than at the 
tail o’ the gentry.’ 

“This rebuff silenced Mrs. Caldwell before 
Robin; but she determined to have ample 
amends when she got Mrs. Baillie and Peggy 
to herself. After dinner the female part of the 
company adjourned to Mrs. Caldwell’s room, 
from whence Peggy was called out to speak with 
Donald. 





“«* What do ye want wi’ me, my wee man?’ 
said Peggy, kindly. 

“¢There’s something for you frae Mrs. El- 
phinstone. She was gaun to send up Menie, 
but I asked her to let me bring it, and I pro- 
mised to gie it into your ain hand.’ 

“* But stop a minute, Donald, and take a bit 
dinner.’ 

“*]T haena time the now,’ said Donald. ‘I 
maun be thrang the night, for ye ken I'm to be 
ower here the morn to dance at your wedding; 
and John the coachman is to gie me the lend 
o’ the wee black pony, and wha kens but I may 
win the broose ?” 

“* Daft callant,’ said Peggy, as she returned 
to the room, where her mother and Mrs. Cald- 
well were in close conversation. 

“Upon my word,’ said the wife of the stock- 
ing-weaver, ‘ you would be surprised to see how 
well the English live. They must have every 
thing cooked to a nicety. They would no more 
eat lamb without mint, or a goose without 
apple sauce, than I would eat salt beef without 
mustard.” 

“*T dinna ken how ye do, Jeanie,’ said Mrs. 
Baillie, ‘ but I couldna be fashed wi’ sic fikery.’ 

“* Look, mother,’ said Peggy, interrupting 
this discussion, ‘only see what Mrs. Elphin- 
stone has sent me in a present !’ 

“ «T declare,’ said Janet, ‘if ever I saw the 
like o’ that! A dozen o’ bonny real silver 
spoons.’ She exhibited them to Mrs. Caldwell, 
and said, ‘ Ye see, Jeanie, how muckle we are 
respeckit at the Ha’. Tak care, Peggy, that ye 
pit them by in a safe place.’ 

**T am sure,’ answered her daughter, ‘ I was 
na looking for ony present frae Mrs. Elphin- 
stone; she has been sae kind to me already.’ 

“ In compliment to her guests, Mrs. Baillie 
produced her tea equipage, and as Mr. Caldwell 
always partook of that beverage, he joined the 
party; but Robin, disdaining such watery trash, 
called for a bowl of good warm milk. 

“ ¢ Think what a grand present Peggy has got 
frae Mrs. Elphinstone,’ said Janet; ‘nae less 
than a dozen o’ silver spoons.’ 

“* «My word,’ said the miller, ‘ but ye’re set 
up lassie. I wish your head maunna turn.’ 

“«T hope not,’ replied Peggy. 

“Mr. Caldwell now quickly opened a small 
trunk, from which he took out half a dozen pairs 
of fine cotton stockings, and, presenting them 
to Peggy, wished her health to wear them. 
Janet thought them much too fine ever to be 
worn, and charged Peggy to lock them up be- 
side the spoons. 

“ As they were all to be up early next morn- 
ing, the miller proposed that they should now 
retire to theirapartments. After Mr. and Mrs. 
Caldwell had left them, the miller drew Peggy 
to him, and having kissed her, prayed for a 
blessing on her. 

‘* « Now that it’s come to the bit,’ said Robin, 
‘I am even mair loth to part wi’ ye than I 
thought I would hae been.’ 

“ Peggy wiped away her tears, and tried to 
smile. 

“*« Hout, father,’ said she, ‘think how often 
Willie and I will be up to see ye. We mean 
to come maist every night and crack wi’ ye.’ 

“* Aweel, gude night, my dear bairn, and 
gang away to your bed, for your mother is 
wearied, andsoam I. Isa’ thing ready, Janet ?’ 
asked Robin. ‘Are ye sure ye hae plenty o’ 
meat and drink for the morn?’ 

“* Aye, and ower muckle too. We'll hae mair 
cauld meat in the house than we will be able to 
eat in a month.’ 

“ Weel, Janet, dinna distress yoursel ; we'll 
aye get plenty o’ puir bodies that will be glad 
to help us; but where are ye gaun ?’ 

“*T forgot to wale out a skim-milk cheese. 
I hae put sweet-milk cheese on the principal 





table, but skim-milk is gude enough for the like 
o’ Tibby and thae kind o’ folk.’ 

“*T'll hae nae distinction o’ persons,’ said 
Robin angrily. ‘Keep the skim-milk cheese 
for ordinary times. It shall ne’er be said that 
there was skim-milk cheese at Peggy Baillie’s 
wedding. What makes ye sae grudging, woman ? 
Ane would think we had as mony dochters as 
there's days in the year.’ 

“Weel, Robin,’ said his helpmate. calmly, 
‘ye need na put yoursel into ony carfuffie about 
the matter; ye shall hae it a’ your ain gate.’ 

“Contented with this assurance, Robin went 
to bed, and slept soundly. 

“ Robin rose early, and proceeded to the barn 
to see that it was in readiness for the reception 
of his guests. Long boards, resting on blocks 
of wood, and covered with Mrs. Baillie’s best. 
table-cloths, were placed in the barn. All con- 
nected with the feast was in a state of forward- 
ness. The very water in the boiler was poppling 
up at a great rate, impatient, no doubt, for the 
arrival of the beef which it was to have the 
pleasure of boiling. In short, much activity 
was manifested in every department; and even 
the great Mrs. Caldwell laid her dignity and her 
new pelisse aside, and tendered her assistance. 
She wished to be allowed to make a few custards, 
whipped cream, &c. but Janet would by no 
means permit her. 

“¢T am sure,’ said Mrs. Caldwell, ‘it need 
not be for want of cream, for I saw your gude- 
man throwing the whole milk out of the boines, 
that he might fill them with whiskey punch.’ 

“The haill morning’s milk!’ said Janet, 
with an accent of despair. ‘ Did ever ony mortay 
hear the like o’ that? Could he no had the 
sense to put it into the kirn ?’ 

“ William Stewart, accompanied by a number 
of his friends, now came up to the mill. He 
rode a stout well-proportioned horse, and led 
by the bridle a pretty little brown pony, gaily 
caparisoned, which was his gift to Peggy. 

“It’s a bonny creature,’ said Janet, stroking 
down his long mane. 

“** And a bonny creature it has to carry,’ said 
wee Donald. 

“*Hech, laddie,’ said Robin, ‘but ye are 
clever wi’ your tongue. I hear ye mean to win 
the broose.’ 

“<¢If I can,’ replied Donald; ‘ but, for ony 
sake, keep my mother out o’ the road, for if she 
was to hear o’ my riding, I would get nae peace 
night nor day.’ 

“The whole party now set forward to the 
minister’s. Like a snow-ball the cavalcade in- 
creased as it went along—horsemen and horse- 
women joining them almost at every step. As 
they passed through the village, they found all 
the women at their doors, and the young fry 
were busy putting guns and pistols in order, to 
salute them on their return. They were joined 
near Calder Hall by Mr. Elphinstone, his lady 
having gone on before to the minister’s to wait 
for them. This mark of respect was highly 
prized by Robin, who sat upon his broad-backed 
nag, with an air of greater pride than usual; 
and as he looked round him on his numerous 
friends, he was satisfied that the Baillies still 
kept up the character of having grand ploys at 
their weddings. Mr. Elphinstone rode beside 
Peggy, as the post of honour, and claimed the 
privilege of lifting her from her palfrey. 

“The worthy clergyman did not detain them 
long; the knot was soon tied; and the happy 
party turned their faces homewards. About a 
dozen of young men put spurs to their horses, and 
went off at the full gallop. Tom Anderson, in 
his haste to be of the advanced guard, run against 
honest Robin, and nearly dismounted him. Ro- 
bin’s horse, resenting the indignity offered both 
to him and his master, made such a curvet as 
astonished the whole party. ‘ Doited deevil!’ 
said Robin, ‘I had maist been coupit.’ 
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“On their entrance into the village, they 
were saluted with a discharge of fire-arms. A 
mischievous boy slily advanced, and fired off an 
old rusty gun under the very nose of Mr. Cald- 
well’s horse, which frightened the Nottingham 
courser so much, that he cleared a space for 
himself, and set off full speed, and in a moment 
Mr. Caldwell, his wife, Janet, and the whisky, 
disappeared from the sight of the whole group. 
Janet roared to be set down.—Mr. Caldwell 
tugged at the reins,—Mrs. Caldwell screamed 
—and, to all appearance, the whisky and its 
contents were in a fair way of running the broose 
much against their inclinations. Donald, how- 
ever, kept a head of the party. Three only had 
been dismounted—the rest kept whipping and 
spurring—but all in vain; for, much to the 
mortification of the beaux, wee Donald reached 
the house first, and was declared victor. Most 
fortunately, no bones were broken—even the 
grey mare had escaped all injury, and the com- 
pany sat down in great glee toa plentiful dinner. 

“There was, as Tibby described it, a tapie- 
tourie of hens in the middle, a hundred weight 
of black-puddings graced one corner, and an 
enormous ham another. A mountain of beef, 
encircled with a forest of greeng, smoked at the 
end of the board where Robin sat, and a whole 
salmon was placed under the jurisdiction of 
Mrs. Baillie. A roasted pig, with an orange 
in its mouth, and a boiled jigot of mutton, 
figured as small side-dishes; while a fat haggis 
and beef-brose served as entremets. 

“The knives and forks were plied with per- 
severing assiduity, and although there was nei- 
ther a goose, nor lamb with mint-sauce, Mrs. 
Caldwell managed to dine tolerably well. Even 
Janet had got into the spirit of the thing, and 
saw her very best cheeses hewed down with 
great indifference. The punch was baled out 
of the milk boines in pewter ladles, and we have 
every reason to believe that Robin did not spare 
his whiskey. 

“ The barn was just cleared for dancing, when 
Mr. and Mrs. Elphinstone joined the party. 
Harry immediately led out the bride, and desired 
William to stand up with Mrs. Elphinstone. 
Before setting off, Mr. Elphinstone, as in duty 
bound, kissed the bride, and then the fiddles 
striking up ‘The merry Lads of Ayr,’ set them 
all in motion. The company all stood respect- 
fully back, and when they had finished, a mur- 
mur of applause was heard. 

“The happy miller now drew Mrs. Caldwell 
into the middle of the barn, and, desiring the 
fiddlers to strike up the ‘Cameronian’s Rant,’ 
he boldly commenced an everlasting jig, which 
he carried on with such spirit, that the very 
rafters shook. Every new fling the miller gave 
drew down thunders of applause. The firing-off 
of pistols out of doors, and the snapping of fin- 
gers and shouts of commendation within, raised 
such a tempest of sound, as nearly drowned the 
efforts of the fiddlers to be heard. Disdaining 
to be kept in the background, they moved near 
the scene of action, and rained upon the ears of 
the delighted rustics a succession of feet-stirring 
sounds. 

“Our remembrance of the rest of the revels 
is very imperfect. We can only recollect hear- 
ing the fiddlers playing, every one upon a key 
of his own choosing, ‘Good night, and joy be 
wi’ ye a’.’” ii, 208—17. 

No doubt there was talent enough employed 
on these volumes, to have made them, under 
better judgment, more fascinating. We would 
not, therefore, have the “ sisters twain” to be 
discouraged: we have seen worse works than 
these swimming down the stream of popular 
favour, with thousands huzzaing them in their 
course. Our authoresses must choose sub- 
jects of a fire-side and domestic kind; they 
must not venture sword in hand into the 





‘imminent deadly breach,” but draw pictures 
of rustic enjoyment, and of home and hap- 
piness, and we have good hopes that they 
may succeed. 


The History of the Contagious Cholera ; with 
Facts explanatory of its Origin and Laws, 
and of a Rational Method of Cure. By 
James Kennedy, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. London, 1831. 
Cochrane & Co. 

Tuoven, last week, we reviewed some dozen 

works on this subject, here is another, and 

certainly one of the most interesting that has 
yet appeared. Mr. Kennedy begins by giving 
an account of the soil, climate, &c. of Bengal, 

where the disease first assumed the a 

nant character which has since acquired for 

it such a sad celebrity; and he explains, 
better than has heretofore been done, the 
circumstances under which it assumed that 
character. Though the contagious diseases 
which have from time to time ravaged Europe 
have usually come from the East, none of 
them ever presented such a strange capri- 
ciousness in its course as the cholera; and, 
undoubtedly, the history of its progress since 

August 1817, when it first appeared near 

Calcutta, to the present moment, is a curious 

and interesting study, even to unprofessional 

men. Inone year it crossed the vast region 
of Hindostan, travelling in two lines, with 
more or less rapidity, according to cireum- 
stances; it arrived at Bombay in August 

1818, and at Madras in October of the same 

year. Afterwards, pursuing its course to- 

wards the south, it arrived at Ceylon in 1819; 

and in the same and the two following years 

it spread itself through Eastern Asia, and the 
islands of the Indian Ocean. 

Its first step towards Europe was crossing 
the sea from Bengal to Muscat, where it 
appeared in 1821, with such virulence, that, 
as Mr. Kennedy states, the living did not 
trouble themselves to bury the dead, but, 
sewing the bodies up in a mat, they turned 
them adrift in the harbour. From Muscat 
it travelled to Persia and Bassora; and from 
the latter city directed its course towards 
Syria, where it arrived in 1823, and then 
seemed to threaten Europe. However, by 
one of those incomprehensible changes 
so common with the cholera, its onward 
course there stopped; it disappeared com- 
wey d in Turkey, where no precautions 

ad been taken to prevent its propagation, 
while it struck off in another direction towards 
the north; and, after ravaging for some 
years Persia and the Russian territories south 
of the Caucasus, it crossed those mountains 
in 1830, and appeared in Astracan and the 
neighbouring provinces, where, for seven 
years, they had taken the most anxious pre- 
cautions to prevent its approach. From As- 
tracan it spread through Russia, following, 
with astonishing rapidity, the course of the 

Volga; and, after ravaging Poland, Austria, 

and Prussia, it has has now appeared on the 

coast of the German Ocean, threatening 
central and southern Europe. 

The history of what may be called the 
Travels of the Cholera is excellently given 
by Mr. Kennedy ; and, even as a matter of 
curiosity, this part of the work is very in- 
teresting; and the two maps which accom- 
pany it afford great facilities to understanding 
the subject. As to the medical part of the 





work, we have little to say. The Indian 
Reports, however, are so valuable, that we 
think Mr. Kennedy entitled to praise, not 
only for the judicious manner in which he 
has extracted from them, but for the con- 
clusions which he has drawn from the great 
mass of information collected in them ;—in- 
deed, we consider his work, taken as a whole, 
as one of the most useful that has been 
written on the subject. 





The Bravo, a Venetian Story. By the Au- 
thor of ‘The Pilot,’ &c. 3 vols. 
[Second Notice.] 

“ «The Bravo,’ by the celebrated author of 
the ‘ Pilot,’ is, we perceive, running a trium- 
phant career of popularity: owing, not only 
to the attraction and mysterious character of 
the story—the scene of which is in Venice, 
the chosen abode of romance—but to the 
commanding talents of the author, as demon- 
strated more powerfully than ever in this his 
last and best work.” These are not our words, 
neither are they the words of the editor of the 
Morning Chronicle, in whose pages we found 
them: but they are the words of the pub- 
lishers of these volumes ; and this is the way 
in which they announce them to the public. 
Now, though Mr. Colburn and Mr. Bentley 
are very honest, enterprising men in the way 
of their trade, yet we would no more trust 
their opinion in a matter of literary merit, 
than we would trust “adders fanged.” It 
must be a painful thing, to a man of talent 
like Cooper, to see a work, on which he has 
spent time and thought, commended to the 
love of the public in the diplomatic language 
of an auctioneer: it must be painful, too, to 
the readers of the Morning Chronicle, who 
put trust in the sagacity and sincerity of the 
able editor, to find his straight-forward and 
manly opinions flanked by such audacious 
mistakes in literature: nay, it must, we are 
persuaded, be also painful to the publishers 
themselves to have recourse to such a system 
of puffery and delusion, in order to induce 
the public to gape and swallow the mental 
food which they prepare. It is, at least, at- 
tended with one evil—it has induced us to 
raise our voice against one whom we esteem, 
and to assure the public that, considerable as 
the merit of ‘The Bravo’ is, and abounding 
as it does in scenes of public and private in- 
terest, it is far from being the best of the 
author’s works: it is net only inferior to 
‘ The Last of the Mohicans,’ but it is inferior 
to every work of his in which the character 
of a native-born American is drawn—and it 
cannot well be otherwise. 

Of the flesh and blood living and breathing 
before him, calling him brother, and possess- 
ing the same feelings and likings and preju- 
dices as himself, he was likely to give a just 
and impressive image. Not so with the alien 
flesh and blood of Venice: he had to imagine 
the splendour and the triumphs of other days ; 
he had to fill the arsenals, people her almost 
deserted streets, give merchants to her Rialto, 
and princes and warriors to her senate, and 
then, out of all these materials, make a story 
at once natural and consistent—reflecting, as 
in a mirror, a picture of the times and the 
people. This, we think, he has in a great 
measure failed to do, and chiefly from a 
deficiency of imagination. Like a clever 
amt ainter, he can dash you off resem- 

lances by the dozen, while faces continue to 
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sit; but he cannot people his canvas with 
creatures evoked from history or fancy: at 
least, they take their places as conjured spirits 
do, and seem almost to cry out with the 
spectre in Gray, 
Leave me, leave me to repose. 

Nay, in this instance, we think the story, 
though taken from authentic history in some 
measure, and coloured up from tradition as 
well as truth, is unnatural and improbable. 

One of the characters is a nobleman; but 
the chief interest of the story rests with the 
unfortunate Jacopo, who, for permission to 
see and converse at stated times with his 
father, who was unjustly imprisoned, consents 
that the senate of Venice shall 

Visit all their murders on his head, 

and make the secret work of the axe, the 
noose, the sack, and the poison-cup, appear 
the labours of his stiletto. To accomplish 
this, he assumes all the outward tokens of a 
hired stabber and public cut-throat—nay, 
takes money for murders which he never 
performs ; and, having at last become univer- 
sally abhorred, without, in reality, having 
done asingle bad action, but performed many 
good ones, his head is struck off by a decree 
of the Senate, and so ends this strange event- 
ful history. 

Now, something of this kind, doubtless, 
happened in Venice; but it could not have 
happened to such a man as Jacopo: a nature 
stich as his would have refused to voluntarily 
load itself with the infamy of murders, even 
in a father’s cause. We have no other fault 
to find with the work: it is full of domestic 
pictures of great beauty, and there is a deep 
dramatic effect in many of the scenes. We 
had marked largely for extract, but, by this 
time, the volumes are diffused over the coun- 
try; and, to say the truth, we lack room, for 
the publishing season has grown a shade 
brighter, and books come pouring in, and 
matters of public interest occur. 





ACKERMANN’S ANNUALS. 
1, The Humourist.—2. The Forget-Me-Not. 
—3. The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not. 1832. 


Tus is the age of monopolies—they thrive 
wherever they are established—and neither 
sleight nor might can stop their career. There 
are monopolies of all kinds, extending them- 
selves over everything in which man de- 
lighteth. We have monopolies of bread, of 
beer, of broadcloth, of cotton, of linen, of 
silver, of gold, of pictures, and of statues. One 
bookseller monopolizes what he calls the wits 
of the age, and leaves all authors, base, com- 
mon, and popular, to the less lofty of his 
brethren ;—another of the same tribe depends 
less on the capacities of his authors, than on 
the obedience of his critics; and as he has a 
feeling in a few of the periodicals, all that 
he publishes is of the highest order, and the 
country reads, and believes, and buys ;—and, 
finally, the editor of an Annual monopolizes 
a batch of scribbling lords and ladies, and 
finds that 
The itch of picture in the front, 

and the impress of lordly hands, tell well in 
the public market. We had some suspicion 
that the force of assurance could no farther 
go—nay, we imagined the time was at hand 
for a complete abolition of these combina- 
tions,—when, behold! Mr. Ackermann puts 
the cope-stone upon the pillar of monopoly, 





by laying before us three Annuals at once 
—the Humorous—the Serious—and the 
Juvenile. 

Now, we have no wish to shut our eyes to 
the merit of these volumes, and it is such as 
may be very briefly stated. There is, in the 
Humorous book, some passable puns done into 
figures and expanded in rhyme—verses of hu- 
mour—and prose compositions of some merit. 
Inthe Serious ‘ Forget-Me-Not’ there is some- 
thing which may be safely commended, both 
in verse and prose; for such authors as the 
Ettricke Shepherd, John Galt, Miss Mitford, 
Miss Landon, Thomas Hood, and Mary 
Howitt, must necessarily infuse a little of 
their own heart and soul into all that they 
contribute—and of that there is sufficient 
evidence before us. In the ‘ Juvenile,’ too, 
there is much that is pleasing ; and, on the 
whole, the proprietor has put forth three 
pretty volumes. Their excellence, however, 
is in moderate proportion to their defects; 
and their defects arise chiefly from the spirit 
of monopoly which has possessed the book- 
seller. We can easily imagine how the thing 
rose and grew in his mind: he saw three 
great periods in the life of man—the Juvenile, 
the Merry, and the Serious ; and he believed 
that, by representing each of these in a book, 
he should please the world, and make a for- 
tune. He accordingly looked round him for 
three practised hands for these departments, 
and, having found them, the work commenced. 
But there is no perfection in aught of human 
invention: the machinery of this new con- 
cern is deficient in some great leading prin- 
ciple, for the result is a kind of composite 
order of book-making, such as the sellers 
of things strange and curious call unique. 
The Humorous has flowed into the Serious, 
the Serious into the Humorous; while the 
Childish confers the charms of youth upon 
its elder sisters, refusing, at the same time, 
to have aught to do with either their serious- 
ness or their humour. Nor is this all ;—se- 
cure under the protecting shield of monopoly, 
the writers seem to have relaxed in their en- 
deavours to excel. Hogg is, in spite of nature, 
almost unpoetical—the quiet naivelé and 
humour of Galt is abated—the eye of Miss 
Mitford has less penetration—the verse of 
Miss Landon is affected in vigour as well as 
in harmony—Hood has half-punned himself 
down—and Mary Howitt has spoken when 
the spirit did not move her ; even the editors, 
in their interchange of civilities, have added 
a dulness, not their own, to each other’s 
volumes. 

This new system will never do—it is much 
too startling. This volume now in our hand, 


THE HUMOURIST, 


so prettily bound and gilt, and bearing all 
the external signs of festive humour and 
Christmas mirth, commences nevertheless 
most dolorously. The frontispiece, which 
should show us something of what we are to 
expect, is one of the most truly pathetic pic- 
tures we have lately seen. The artist repre- 
sents a little community of people, hungry 
and ragged, drawn in a wretched cart by a 
wretched horse, over aroad equally wretched, 
seeking in a foreign land that shelter and 
sustenance which their own denies them; 
and, to heighten the moral effect, these un- 
happy emigrants are pictured as half mad 
with want, and quarrelling with each other 
in their despair, A mother on: foot, with two 





children clinging to her neck and shoulders, 
and another little barefooted sufferer seeking 
to be carried, is very touching. This print 
has the merit of speaking plain, and to the 
point ; but there are many others which, to 
country-bred folk like ourselves, with no pre- 
tension to the smart discernment of your 
town-made article, are much too dark and 
mystical: we will point them out as they 
occur. ‘The Highland Fling’—we have 
danced with Donald in our day, but that was 
in the vale of Glencroe, and not on the end 
of a flying hogshead. We cannot make out 
‘Captain Kitely.’ Of ‘ Poly-phemus —a 
Bird's-eye View,’ we see as much as the 
said Polyphemus himself saw when he was 
groping blindly round the walls of his cave. 
‘Mountain Dew,’ too, is a flight beyond our 
comprehension : we have drunk much of the 
article in our time. Of ‘ Rufus Knights,’ 
something like a meaning has dawned upon 
us: if we are right, it is related to a se 
which we have no desire to trouble ourselves 
explaining. ‘The Two Adjutants’—‘Cud- 
dalore’-—and ‘Irish Labourers,’ are also 
too profound. Jokes obscure and far-fetched 
will never do for the impatient readers of 
the present generation: they will not wait 
to puzzle out the meaning of elaborate 
puns— 

Where one poor word an hundred clenches makes, 

And ductile dul new d e8 ;— 
and, to say the truth, the impatient public is 
in the right: puns are, in literature, what con- 
scripts are in the army, and do their duty 
against their nature. 

Amid some fourscore prints with which 
‘The Humourist’ is obscured, or illustrated, 
there are a few entitled to the praise of ori- 
ginality—others are off-sets from the annual 
stock of jokes—and some are, both in form 
and pressure, decidedly old. Among the 
former, ‘The Horse Marine’-—‘ Passing the 
Rubicon’—‘ Garter King at Arms’—‘ Water- 
loo Veterans’—‘Tant Mieux’—‘ Pennsylva- 
nia’—and the ‘Brother of the Angle,’ are 
the best—they are all, indeed, puns personi- 
fied; but they have the merit of wearing 
their humour on the surface. ‘Tant Mieux’ 
is one of the cleverest bits of drollery we 
have seen for some time; and ‘ Blow high, 
blow low,’ may be safely admitted into the 
list of those we like. We think that such 
vulgar lumps of human nature as ‘ Epicene,” 
‘The Quarter-Master General,’ and ‘ Hair 
Dressing,’ are unsuitable for a work of this 
or any other kind; indeed, the former is a 
coarse and loathsome caricature of the be- 
nevolent and even gentle Blue Bess, to whose 
merits justice is done by the pen, though 
withheld by the pencil. Neither are we at 
all partial to such geometrical jokes as ‘ Will 
Watch,’ and others; and we beseech the 
editor to be sparing of them, if ‘The Hu- 
mourist’ lives to another volume. 

When we have described the prints, we 
have, in some measure, shown the character 
of the prose and verse of the volume ; yet a 
specimen of Mr. Harrison’s skill in that way 
may not be unacceptable: ‘Blue Bess’ is 
onr favourite in prose—in verse, we incline 
to 





Reform. 


We've often thought, and p’rhaps ’t will strike 
The reader, the Reform Bill’s hke 
Our subject plate—a waggon ; 
The fore-horse in the teem ’s a Grey, 
And, though they ’re working night and day, 
But heavily they drag on. 
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For our own parts, we never mix 
In state or civic politics, 

Yet wish “‘the Bill’ may be a 
Most sov’reign cure for England’s ills, 
And prove, like Abernethy’s pills, 

A perfect panacea. 


We boast no legislative powers, 

But leave to wiser heads than ours 
The labours for which we 

Have no vocation, while we say, 

Cut every rotten branch away, 
But do not harm the tree. 


Without pronouncing on “the Bill,” 

In praise or censure, there are still 
Some things we can’t help noting ; 

For instance, those who t’ other day 

Got ten pounds for their vote, will pay 
Ten pounds a-year for voting. 


In many a wight, whose crippled toe 
On cushion rests, “the Bill” will blow 
Up hope’s expiring embers ; 
He ’Il soon discard his gouty shoes, 
Bless’d with the liberty to 
Another set of bers. 
The poor especially, ’tis said, 
Ex “the Bill” will cheapen bread— 
e rather doubt it; still 
Some reason in the hope we see, 
They’ve heard so much concerning the 
Provisions of “ the Bill.” 


And, should it pass into a law, 

Such wonders as the world ne’er saw 
*T will bring about, we trow ; 

Since it has clauses which propose, 

We're told, to give a voice to those 
Who have no voices now. 





Thus Birmingham, for deedsin arms 

So famed, though safe from war's alarms, 
Will profit by the plan ; 

While Manchester, of high renown, 

Will send two members up to town 
By Pickford’s caravan. 


And Sheffield too, that shines in steel, 
Its benefits will surely feel 
ugh all its various trades ; 
It needs no second sight to see 
Its representatives will be 
Two keen, well-temper’d blades. 


Nay, in the “ Commons’ House,” a few 
Would have the colonies vote too ;— 
How strange ’t would be, some day, 
When Parliament for bus’ness meets, 
To see two members take their seats, 
Return’d from Botany Bay! 


Tis more than probable “ the Bill” 
Will oust a few old members ; still 
There must be some who never 
Can care about a seat since they 
Would be, could they but have their way, 
Upon their legs for ever. 
Our song is sung;—if ask’d to own 
Our party, we would answer—none— 
Whig, Radical, or Tory ; 
We rank ourselves among the friends 
Of those who, scorning private ends, 
Seek England’s weal and glory. 
We have already said all that was neces- 
sary respecting the embellishments of 
THE FORGET-ME-NOT : 
of the literature, it is now our business to 
Pipe we have read it carefully—weighed 
the merits both of its verse and prose—and 
we really see little reason for differing from 
the opinion expressed in the preface, that 
the character of the work will be fully sus- 
tained by the volume of 1832. Nay, we will 
go farther: the prose and the poetry is much 
superior to what the work possessed some 
seasons back ; but then the ‘ Forget-Me-Not’ 
was once the lowest in literary merit of all 
the Annuals, and had a serious lee-way to 
work up, before it could have any chance of 
running a-head. No one has, indeed, im- 
proved so much; yet, with all its improve- 
ments, it is still, both in art and literature, 
far behind ‘The Amulet,’ for instance, and the 
‘Friendship’s Offering ;’ indeed, we are not 
sure that it is before any—even our pretty 
provincial, the Liverpool, is shoulder and 
shoulder in the race of beauty. The pro- 
prietor places much dependence on the sym- 





pathy excited for the first work in the field; 
and there can be no doubt that this is an 
advantage ;—but great as his outlay in en- 
graving is, we would advise him to lay out 
more another year: a man must sow before 
he can reap; and there are better judges of 
works of art, and perhaps more liberal mer- 
chants in the aubek than the proprietor of 
the Forget-Me-Not. We would even extend 
the same advice in the matter of the literature 
—alternate portions of verse and prose form 
a pretty arrangement to look at; but fasti- 
dious people require the presence of poetry 
in the first, and original spirit in the latter. 
We are far from saying that the volume be- 
fore us is deficient in either; but we aver, 
that, like the dew in Scripture, it has fallen 
on a particular place, and that much of the 
work is dry and barren. Even what is good, 
is not of the best kind. 

‘The White Lynx of the Long Knives’ is 
an American story, with picturesque woods, 
moon-lighted lakes, splendid waterfalls, 
savages capriciously cruel or whimsically 
generous, and an European officer, who is 
thrice saved from being scalped and eaten, 
in requital of good deeds which he had 
done. We have heard enough of these 
children of the western desert from Cooper. 
‘The Vision of Robert Bruce’ is not more 
to our taste: we dislike to have improbable 
—nay, impossible—adventures tacked to the 
story of one whose real career was’sufficiently 
marvellous: there is, nevertheless, some good 
description ; and the calm and heroic Robert, 
and the fiery and headstrong Edward, are 
creations in the right spirit of history. The 
next, is ‘ Old Master Green.’ There is always 
living life and the true keeping of nature in 
the stories of Miss Mitford; and though this 
is none of her best, it is fresh and fair, and 
will bear reading better than some which have 
finer names and deal in larger words. 


Pass we over ‘The White and the Black 
Veil :’ we have supped sufficiently on Catholic 
superstitions, and dislike the seclusion of the 
cloister, where, according to Dryden, many 
carry their virtue and lose it ;—neither shall 
we tarry with ‘ Beauty lessoned into Love,’ 
for, of a surety, she takes small persuasion 
in the matter, nature helping her most gra- 
ciously. ‘Frére du Diable,’ however, calls 
on us to pause and extract a handsome bit 
of the horrible from the middle of the narra- 
tive. Read the description of the martial 
virago visiting the battle-field in ‘ Count Fa- 
thom,’ then read the following, and say which 
is the most natural :— 

“ At this moment the whole expanse was filled 
with a wild unnatural yell, like the mingling 
laugh and shriek of the tortured maniac; and a 
female figure, her hair dishevelled and hanging 
on her bare and bleeding bosom, her white dress 
rent and deeply stained with human gore, ap- 
peared upon the lawn. Her left hand was writhed 
in the hair of a French soldier, who was wound- 
ed beyond the power of resistance; and, with 
strength almost surpassing nature, she dragged 
him towards the still glowing ashes of her once 
joyous habitation. Her right hand grasped a 
dagger which was reeking with blood, and there 
she stood like another Hecate over her fallen 
prey. There was a maddened laugh—a scream 
—a shout of triumph—as she buried the ruddy 
steel in the body of the soldier, then flashed it in 
the sun, and again plunged it to the hilt in his 
breast. She gazed upon her prostrate enemy 
with the fiend-like expression of a demon, and 
seemed to feel a terrible gratification in turning 





over every mangled corpse that bore the uniform 
of France, and with a direful vengeance thrusting 
the dagger into many a heart that had long ceased 
to beat. Unsatiated by revenge, she looked 
around for fresh offerings to her fury, and at 
length came to the spot where Galeazzo was 
crouched, 
Breathing the slow remains of life away. 

She looked on his sunken eye and hollow cheek, 
and, raising the weapon in her hand, ‘ Die, 
wretch,’ said she, ‘ for thou hast nought to live 
for now!’ But Nature refused compliance with 
her purpose ; the dagger dropped from her un- 
nerved grasp, and she fell senseless by his side 
—it was his wife !” p. 163-4. 

‘The Ordeal of Toka’—‘ Salvator Niente’ 
—the ‘Battle of the Boyne’—‘ The Disap- 
pointment’—and the ‘Christmas Visit,’ are 
all papers worthy of attention, though none 
of them are equal to the reputations which 
their authors have otherwise acquired. 

On the poetry we have little praise to be- 
stow: it is generally gentle and flowing: 
there are no fresh, vivid pictures of life—no 
fine flights of fancy—no lively sarcasm—nor 
breathings of true love. The fear of the 
lynx-eyed mother, the fastidious aunt, and 
blue-stocking coteries, who are startled at 
strong impressions or vigorous sentiments, 
seems to have been upon the bards of Acker- 
mann’s establishment—nor is the fear with- 
out cause. It is one of the effects of these 
Annual inundations to smooth and boarding- 
school down all manliness and vigour: nought 
is tolerated but the neat, the graceful, and 
the dull. 

THE JUVENILE FORGET-ME-NOT, 

of Ackermann, though a pretty book, with 
many pretty prints and pretty papers, both 
in verse and prose, has no right to be con- 
founded with the ‘Juvenile Forget-Me-Not’ 
of Mrs. Carter Hall. There is a fresh beauty, 
a kind of yet unenjoyed delight in all her 
pictures, and in all that lady’s moral lessons, 
which please both old and young ; whereas, in 
other instructors, we perceive the old man 
with his deeds : we know all the flowers from 
whence the honey is gathered: there is no- 
thing new to entrap attention and fill the 
mind with important truths, under pretence 
of telling a pleasing tale. Yet it can be no 
trifling book in which Miss Mitford writes ; 
nor unpoetical one, which contains verses by 
Miss Landon : Miss Jewsbury, too, has added 
spirit; nor are we much inclined to dis- 
parage the contributions of either Miss 
Strickland, Miss Hill, or Miss—we beg her 
pardon—Mary Howitt. Were we to go again 
through the volume, we might find some- 
thing more to censure, and something more 
to praise. 





Fetawii Ali Efendi.—The Decisions of Ali 
Efendi. Folio, 175 pp. Constantinople. 
(Silkide, 1243.) July, 1830. 

Tus work contains the judgments of Mufti 

Ali Efendi, who filled the highest legal 

dignity in the Turkisg,dominions under 

Mahomet the Fourth aii@¥Achmet the Se- 

cond, towards the close of the seventeenth 

century. The precedents extend to almost 
every nameable point in civil and criminal 
law, and are classed, according to the na- 
ture of their subjects, into fifty-four books, 
which include five thousand three hundred 
and ninety-two decisions! The first pages 
of this collection are devoted to the ex- 
pounder’s construction of certain difficulties 
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connected with the five cardinal duties of 
Islamism ;—to wit, purification, prayer, fast- 
ing, almsgiving, and pilgrimages: and its 
concluding sections relate to testamentary 
dispositions and inheritances. The printing 
was completed at the end of the Silkide, 1243, 
or last days of July, 1830, under the super- 
intendence of Elhadsch Ibrahim Ssaibs, di- 
rector of the printing-house. 

As the learned expounder has throughout 
called in the labuurs of his most eminent 
predecessors to his aid, his ‘ Fetawii,’ or judg- 
ments, present an invaluable store of Ottoman 
jurisprudence ; nor can we part with it with- 
out laying it under passing contribution : for 
though familiar enough with the present state 
of men and manners both in European and 
Asiatic Turkey, the judicial field of inquiry 
has escaped observation. The first subject 
mooted in these Fetawii is “ purification,” and 
the first case stated and solved, is thus ex- 
pressed. ‘If Seid (for N. N.) be stained by 
pollution, is it allowable that he should sing 
praises to God and the prophet?”—“ Yes.” 
—By the next and second case, it would ap- 
pear, that splendid apparel and devotion stand 
almost at daggers drawn under the spirit of 
Mahomedanism ; for it says, “ If Seid recite 
his prayer in silken attire, does it become of 
non-effect?—“ No: yet it is a practice to be 
abhorred.”—The breaking of a religious fast 
comes before us, in a subsequent case, as the 
highest of misdemeanours in Islamitish eyes. 
“If Seid, without legal justification, eat and 
drink by day during the lunar interval of fast, 
what is proper to be done?”—Well is it for 
the reader that he does not live under the nod 
of an Ottoman chancellor ; for Ali adjudgeth, 
that the offender “be slain forthwith.” But 
of all the sections none is more curious than 
that which treats of “suckling”! we must, 
however, limit ourselves to an isolated case. 
“ Tf Hind (for the fem. N. N.) suckles Seineb 
at three years old, is she entitled to wet-nurse 
pay?”—*“ No: because damage cannot be 
awarded to her after transgression of the legal 
period of three years for suckling.” In cases 
of abduction, the Mahometan appears to be 
inexorable—for instance, “‘ If Seid maltreat 
the maiden, Hind, what is fitting to be done?” 
“That he be stoned to death.” Neither can 
justice be done but with a pair of eyes in 
Turkey: e. g. “ Seid being blind, is it per- 
mitted to raise him to the judgment-seat?” 
“No.” A subsequent case points at the 
singular care which Ottoman justice exacts, 
with reference to the identification of pri- 
soners. “If Seid, being judge, in removing 
an action (from one court to another) write 
down the name of the defendant, without that 
of his father and grandfather, is the removal 
valid ?”—* Jt is not.” We next find that the 
minor is earlier major under a Turkish, than 
an English sky. “ When Seid, a minor, has 
‘sia his fifteenth year, has he attained to 

is majority?” “ Yes... The flesh ofan Israel- 
itish slaughter-house t¥ not déemed, in all 
cases, unfit for Ot : itators. “ Is it 
lawful for a Musstiiman to/pattake of slaugh- 
tered cattle, which “a Jew hs'lawfully slain, 
under enunciation of God’#jame ?’—“ Yes.” 
Neither is a spirituous bonne bouche a defile- 
ment to Mussulman lips: for what sayeth the 
case? “Ts it allowable to take to oneself such 
a portion as may not inebriate, of burnt 
barley-water?” (And here the reader ma 
mark the delicate term substituted for Maxas- 
chino). According to the Imams Ebn Hanife 





and Ebn Jusuf, it is allowable; but according 
to the Imam, Mahomet, it is forbidden.” In 
other words, “sip as thine heart listeth.” We 
close these cursory gleanings with a hint to 
our fairer readers. “ If Hind kill her husband 
Seid, with wound-inflicting weapons, (?) what 
is fitting to be done?”—* That retaliation 
ensue.” » But whether on the ghost’s part, or 
by living flesh and blood, the record of Mufti 
Ali Efendi sayeth not. 





The Literary Souvenir for 1832. Edited by 
Alaric A. Watts. London, Longman & Co. 
Mr. Warrts’s taste and skill as editor of an 
Annual have been very generally admitted ; 
and though we do not think so highly of the 
present, as of some former volumes of ‘ The 
Souvenir,’ we are unwilling to say so, because 
we have no confidence in our judgment, for 
reasons we shall hereafter explain. We may 
however add, that it contains some good 
tales, and some good poetry. ‘The Signal,’ 
by Leitch Ritchie, and ‘The Runaway,’ by 
Miss Mitford, are among the best of the for- 
mer—and the ‘ Invocation to the Evening 
Star’ is the best of the latter ; and whenever 
we are in better temper, it is more than 
probable that we shall make some extracts. 
We doubt our judgment of this work, because 
Mr. Watts has anger’dus, and offended against 
all propriety, by introducing into it what he 
calls a satirical squib, ‘ Zhe Conversazione,’ 
but which, interpreted, means ‘ My Confes- 
sions’; and he has accordingly laid bare his 
inmost feelings. Now, however serviceable 
this may be to morality, Mr. Watts should have 
remembered that the melancholy display was 
not suited for the occasion. Our friend Carpue 
is a very skilful lecturer on anatomy; yet 
we should hardly thank him if, when he 
came to dine with us, he were to bring ‘‘a 
subject” with him to table, however elo- 
quently he might discourse on it; and we 
think it extremely bad taste in Mr. Watts to 
make this display of temper before ladies, and 
in our drawing-rooms : the “ ka-me ka-thee” 
system may be objectionable; but the “ curse- 
me curse-thee” system, which he would sub- 
stitute for it, is no better, and less suited 
for general company. We write this with a 
sincerity, for which Mr. Watts will hardly 
give us credit: we have no ill-will towards 
him; indeed, we doubt if any of his vague 
charges against periodical literature can by 
possibility be meant to apply to the Athe- 
neum. It is true that he says the Ettrick 
Shepherd has been over-praised in this paper ; 
and, having looked into his own heart, we 
suppose he feels assured that there must have 
been some selfish purpose in it. Now, that 
Hogg has been over-praised is very possible : 
he is a man of undoubted genius, on whom 
the dews of prosperity have not fallen—he 
has had a hard struggle, with a wife and 
family to maintain—he is not wise in this 
world’s wisdom—he knows nothing of the 
trade of literature—he has no skill in manu- 
facturing Annuals, or in the handicraft of 
book-making ; we say not this disrespectfully 
of those who have—if then the charge be 
true, a little over-zeal to serve such a man is 
no very venal offence—and as to the hope of 
any return courtesy, which Mr. Watts seems 
to think among possible influences, we be- 
lieye..the least serviceable friend on earth in 
this:way, would be the Ettrick Shepherd. 








The New Year's Gift, for 1832, Edited by 
Mrs. Alaric Watts. London. Longman 
& Co. 

WE owe an apology to Mrs. Watts, and will 

clear our conscience at once. It was only 

when looking over this volume, that we be- 
came sensible of having neglected to report 
on its very beautiful illustrations. Mrs. 

Watts will believe us, when we assure her 

that this seeming neglect has given us much 

pain. The accident by which it was occa- 
sioned can be explained in a few words; to 
gratify some friends, the portfolio was re- 
moved from our table, and as an editor’s 
memory is one half mechanical, and depends 
on the position of his books and papers, this 
casual removal is the head and front of our 
wrong doing. We, however, the more re- 
gret it, as so many of them are deserving our 
warmest admiration. All by Scnerrer are 
excellent ; ‘ Antwerp,’ by Cox, is very deli- 
cate and beautiful; and Lawrence’s celebra- 
ted ‘ Little Red Riding Hood’ has been too 
generally admired to need the commendin 

word of a critic. The literature is also good, 
and well suited to the taste of young people. 

Had the volume arrived but one fortnight 

earlier, we should with much pleasure have 

found room for some pleasant extracts ; as it 
is, we can only recommend it to all who at 
the approaching season for Christmas pre- 
sents and New Year’s gifts, desire to gladden 
the hearts of young friends or relations. 

One question, however, we must ask, and 

we do so with regret; it is not possible, we 

presume, that Mrs. Watts can be aware that 
the long story of Bathmendi, is taken from 
the last edition of Le Brethon’s Guide to the 

French language? a correcting hand has in- 

deed gone over it, and some trifling alterations 

made, but it is substantially word for word 
the same, and yet there is no mention of the 
circumstance. We cannot doubt that Mrs. 

Watts has been imposed on; we are most 

willing to admit that no vigilance could have 

guarded against it; but we learn from this 
strange circumstance, that the “ elimosi- 

nary triad” referred to in so uncharitable a 

_ by her husband, is not the only work 

that is made up of unpaid for—we will not 

say “ elimosinary” contributions. 
——_—_eeE===z= 


Memoirs of Celebrated Female Sovereigns. 
By Mrs. Jameson. Colburn & Bentley. 
We agree with the editor of the Souvenir, that 
periodical criticism is too much influenced b 
private feeling; but it is a charge to whic 
all criticism ever has been, and ever must 
be subject ; and against which the Atheneum 
does not affect to have any special armour 
of proof: we have warm hearts in our bodies, 
and not flint stones; and there is no doubt 
we know our friends from our enemies. But 
what is the amount of the possible wrong 
judgment from this wrong bias ?—out of five 
hundred works reviewed, we doubt if twenty, 
or even ten, be written either by friends or 
enemies. The deceptive influence, against 
which the public should be put on their 
guard, is that of book-publishers;—we have 
no doubt, that if Mr. Watts will examine 
five hundred columns of reviews in the Lite- 
rary Gazette, one half will be found filled with 
the praise of works published by Colburn. Let 
us see how the system is operating with this 
book of Mrs. Jameson’s. It was professedly 
reviewed last week in the Literary Gazette 
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and the Court Journal—papers, the one 
wholly, and the other in large part, the pro- 
perty of Colburn. Zhe Gazette, according 
to established usage, “heartily recommends 
the work” —“ every narrative is most inter- 
esting, and a work of the kind equally agree- 
ble to old or young could hardly be pro- 
duced.” The Court Journal is “ ditto, ditto, 
ditto,” of course. Now, these criticisms are 
circulated all over the country, just in time 
to bring up orders, from “old and young,” 
for the Magazine parcels on the 31st ; but till 
it is too late for an independent, and there- 
fore honest judgment to reach the public, not 
a single copy is permitted to pass from out 
the publishers’ safe keeping: we ourselves 
sent last week, but could not purchase one. 
Here, then, is @ system at work. It is not 
merely Mrs. Jameson’s book; we have the 
same serviceable and anticipatory criticism 
on a Mr. Cox’s ‘ Adventures in America,’ in 
the same paper ; and, as assurance could go 
no farther in the way of reviewing, than 
thirteen columns of preliminary pufting, we 
have four other columns of extract from a 
preface to one of Colburn’s Standard Novels, 
junder the head of Oricinan Correspon- 
pence! The extent to which this system is 
carried, and the extent of its influence, no 
man knows better than Mr. Watts : the public 
may infer it, when they remember that Col- 
burn is either wholly, or in large part, pro- 
prietor of the Literary Gazette—the Court 
Journal—the Sunday Times—the United 
Service Journal—the New Monthly Maga- 
xine; and that he can, for a few shillings, 
insert an insidious eulogy on any work in 
any daily paper, honourably excepting Zhe 
Times, and, we believe, The Herald—see, in 
proof, our notice of ‘The Bravo.’ If the 
publishers had been assured that these works 
deserved commendation, there would have 
been none of this trickery. If Mrs. Jameson, 
or Mr. Cox, had been persons of any weight or 
influence in the literary world, it would not 
have been permitted: with a proud feeling 
of literary merit, or any of honourable am- 
bition, care would have been taken that an 
early copy should have reached us ; and the 
public may be assured that, whenever it is 
thought necessary to put the Gazette in 
operation before a book is published, the 
strong presumption is, that it will turn out to 
be a miserable manufacture. We have said 
thus much by way of explanation and apology 
to our country readers : we would have fore- 
warned them, had we foreseen the intended 
manceuvre. 





Wavertey Novets.—Vo.. XXX. 
Peveril of the Peak. 1831. Edinburgh, Cadell; 
London, Whittaker & Co. 


THERE is a very interesting memoir of the fa- 
mous Colonel Blood, attached to this forthcom- 
ing volume—but we are so pressed for room, 
that it is impossible for us to extract it. The 
following note is curious :— 

“The Author of Waverley happened to be 
standing by with other gentlemen, while the 
captain of the Selkirk Yeomanry was purchasing 
a horse for the use of his trumpeter. The 
animal offered was a handsome one, and neither 
the officer, who was an excellent jockey, nor any 
one present, could see any imperfection in wind 
or limb. But a person happened to pass, who 
was asked to give an opinion. is man was 
called Blind Willie, who drove a small trade in 
cattle and horses, and what seemed as extraor- 
dinary, in watches, notwithstanding his having 





been born blind. He was accounted to possess 
a rare judgment in these subjects of traffic. So 
soon as he had examined the horse in question, 
he immediately pronounced it to have something 
of his own complaint, and in plain words, stated 
it to be blind, or verging upon that imperfection, 
which was found to be the case on close exami- 
nation. None present had suspected this fault 
in the animal: which is not wonderful, consi- 
dering that it may frequently exist, without any 
appearance in the organ affected. Blind Willie, 
being asked how he made a discovery imper- 
ceptible to so many gentlemen who had their 
eyesight, explained, that after feeling the horse’s 
limbs, he laid one hand on its heart, and drew 
the other briskly across the animal’s eyes, when 
finding no increase of pulsation, in consequence 
of the latter motion, he had come to the con- 
clusion that the horse must be blind.” 337. 


The illustrations to this work improve—the 
vignette to the last volume, we noticed as very 
beautiful—the present is from a painting by 
Wilkie, of Peveril and Geoffry Hudson ; the lat- 
ter figure is admirable, and as full of character 
as any the artist ever painted, and finely en- 
graved by Fox. The illustrative plate after 
Leslie, is less to our taste. 


The Savings Banks in England, Wales and Ire- 
land ; with the Increase or Decrease since 1829, 
from the Latest Official Returns. By J. 'Tidd 
Pratt, Esq. Not Published for sale. London, 
1831. 

A HIGHLY interesting supplement to the His- 

tory of Savings Banks, published last year by Mr. 

Tidd Pratt. From these tables, it appears, “that, 

independently of the Depositors in those Savings 

Banks from which there are no Returns, there 

were, on 20th November 1830, to which period 

the latest official returns are made, no less than 

Two hundred and ten thousand twoehundred and 

forty-seven Depositors under 201., (being an in- 

crease, since November 1829, of Eight thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-six); One hundred and 

sixteen thousand nine hundred and forty under 501., 

(being an increase of Four thousand and thirty- 

nine); Fifty-four thousand and forty-nine under 

100/., (being a decrease of Six hundred and two); 

Eighteen thousand five hundred and fifty-seven 

under 150/., (being an increase of Three hundred 

and thirty-nine) ; Eight thousand and nine under 

200/., (being an increase of Five hundred and 

thirty-four); Four thousand four hundred and 

five above 2001, (being a decrease of Five hun- 
dred and fifty-four) ; and thatthe Total Number 
of Accounts open on 20th November 1830, was 

Four hundred and eighteen thousund seven hundred 

and fifty-eight (being an increase of Thirteen 

thousand and twenty-one), with a Capital of 

Fourteen millions three hundred and sixty-six thou- 

sand nine hundred and sixty-seven Pounds; and 

that the Average of each Account was 341.” 


A Latin Grammar for the use of the Junior 
Classes in King’s College School. London, 1831. 
B. Fellowes. 


Tuis compendium has many claims on our 
favourable notice—it bears some marks of haste 
and carelessness, but it is brief, sensible and 
satisfactory; the language is carefully adapted 
to the comprehension of those for whom the 
work is designed, and at the same time is far 
removed from the slip-slop style which too many 
of our school-writers mistake for ease and fami- 
liarity. But it is principally as an omen of 
reform in the system of classical education, 
where it is sadly wanted, that we value this 
little book. Hitherto, disgusted by the in tenui 
labor, and hopeless of the tenuis non gloria, our 
best scholars deserted the composition of pre- 
paratory works, and left such drudgery to the 
pedantic, the half-learned, and, in some in- 
stances, the wholly ignorant. With the single 
exception of Valpy’s, there is not at present a 





Latin Grammar used in our schools, that is not 
absolutely a disgrace to our age and country— 
definitions more incomprehensible than the 
things defined—rules often inapplicable and 
generally useless—directions that would in most 
instances mislead, explanations that rendered 
the subject more mysterious, and an arrange- 
ment modelled on the plan of the Cretan laby- 
rinth,—all these, and more, and worse than 
these, are used to overload the memory of the 
unfortunate student, and to inspire him with a 
distaste for classical literature in the very out- 
set. We augur well for King’s College from 
this commencement; it shows that the ma- 
nagers are determined to take the advice of the 
learned Dutchman, and “ begin at the very be- 
ginning.” Works of higher pretension, and 
ae wg name, might have been honoured with 
ouder applause and greater celebrity, but works 
of practical utility, that simplify knowledge and 
facilitate the progress of students, must even- 
tually be of more real service to the institution. 


Le Traducteur; or, Selections from the best 
French Writers. By P.F. Merlet. 2nd Edit. 
London, 1831. Wilson. 

THERE is no great merit in selecting prose 
pieces and printing them; but there is much 
merit in accompanying such a compilation with 
good notes, useful observations, and with a 
table for readily ascertaining the accidence in 
the etymology of a language—and this has been 
done by M. Merlet. Much pains has also been 
taken in correcting the press, and, as far as we 
can judge, the ‘Traducteur’ is free from typo- 
graphical errors. The grave and circumflex 
accents which, when marked, help the reader 
so materially in acquiring a knowledge of the 
harmony of the language, have been particularly 
attended to; and this work will be found gene- 
rally useful. 


New and Entertaining Dialogues in French and 
English. By J. ¥. Gerard, M.A. London, 
1831. Souter. 

Ir, when a child knows something of the ety- 
mology of his own language, a parent wishes 
him to learn French without much appearance 
of task-work, M. Gerard’s Dialogues will be 
found useful and agreeable. The subjects se- 
lected are interesting; and besides the transla- 
tion of each French sentence into good English, 
there is an interlineal and verbal version. This 
will enable a pupil to account for every word, 
and will also show, at a glance, the peculiar con- 
struction of French phraseology. The dialogues 
are also accompanied with analytical remarks 
on the parts of speech; and the whole volume 
will, we doubt not, be well received by mothers 
and governesses. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. Parts XIV. to XX. 
Edinburgh, 1831. Black. 

In the hope of being able to do justice by a 
more lengthened notice than usual to this ex- 
cellent work, we have allowed the publication 
to go through several numbers without an- 
nouncing it. We are still prevented doing 
more than recommend it as one of the very 
best and cheapest works ever published. It 
would be a great error to suppose, that it is a 
mere reprint—many of the articles are entirely 
re-written—we might instance, that on Archi- 
tecture, which is excellent. Army, is another, 
that, if our memory does not deceive, is new. 


Introductory Lecture to the Course of Anatomy 
and Physiology, delivered at the Opening of the 
Session 1831-32, at the London University. 
By Jones Quain, M.D. London, 1831. 
Taylor. 

A very admirable paper, that fully justifies the 

high opinion entertained of Mr. Quain’s talent. 

With such teachers, the University cannot but 

flourish, 
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Biographical Sketches and Authentic Anecdotes of 
Quadrupeds. With numerous engravings. By 
Capt. Thomas Brown, Glasgow, 1831. Ful- 
larton & Co. 

WE are sure the most impatient expectant will 

excuse a little delay in the notice of his work, 

when we mention that this pleasant volume has 
been some time on our tables—and that we can 
now only announce the publication. To those 
however, of our young friends, who have read 
the Biographical Sketches of Dogs and Horses 
—this will be enough. 


Dictionary of Quotations from Various Authors in 
ancient and modern Languages, with Transla- 
tions, &c. By Hugh Moore, Esq. London, 
1831. Whittaker. 

WE never could comprehend the use of a dic- 
tionary of quotations ; but seven or eight edi- 
tions of a similar work show that many differ 
from us. We have, therefore, only to report on 
this edition, that it seems compiled with care; 
and that, by numbering the quotations, the fa- 
cility for reference is increased; the work is 
very beautifully printed. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 





WATER BALLAD. 
BY S. T. COLERIDGE. 


“ Come hither, gently rowing, 
Come, bear me quickly o’er 
This stream so brightly flowing, 
To yonder woodland shore. 

But vain were my endeavour 
To pay thee, courteous guide ; 
Row on, row on, for ever 
I'd have thee by my side. 


“ Good boatman, prithee haste thee, 
I seek my father-land.”— 

* Say, when I there have placed thee, 
Dare I demand thy hand ?’?— 

“ A maiden’s head can never 
So hard a point decide ; 

Row on, row on, for ever 
I'd have thee by my side.” 


The happy bridal over, 
he wanderer ceased to roam, 
For, seated by her lover, 
The boat became her home. 
And still they sang together, 
As steering o’er the tide, 
“ Row on through wind and weather, 
For ever by my side.” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tue inundation of Annuals is beginning 
to subside : these pretty picture-books are 
distributing themselves over the tables of 
growing Misses, and the prettiest of their 
prints find their way into the portfolios of the 
collectors; and so ends the flutter of these 
gilded butterflies. They are very numerous : 
yet we may predict that the brightest of their 
days are past—and that the public, desiring 
stronger food, are beginning to turn with 
aversion from frothed cream and coloured 
trifles. Some of these books will certainly 
not survive through another season : the love 
of landscape-tinsel will soon die away; for 
we tire at last of the fairest scenes, and de- 
sire sentiment and emotion.—The English- 
man’s Magazine, though it continued to im- 
prove every number, is no more. Other pe- 
riodicals are likely to follow at no distant 
date: in truth, it requires a steady sale of 
above two thousand, to pay the expenses of 
the month; and most men who commence 





such undertakings either lose courage before 
the period of aremunerating sale can come— 
even to the deserving, or their means fail, 
and the work is relinquished. On the whole, 
Literature may be said to be holding up its 
head a little. 

Artis still suffering under depression. The 
King has resolved to live in Buckingham 
House—he refuses to call it a palace—and 
the discontinued work is about to be re- 
commenced. The lower rooms are large 
and commodious, and even elegant, and 
completely free from under-water, though it 
was said otherwise, we understand, before a 
Committee of the House of Commons. How 
can there be under-water where a drain, 
18 feet deep, runs round the Palace, and 
all the pavements and oak-floorings are 
laid on brick arches? We imagine, however, 
that the Palace will suffer not a little from.a 
large building now erecting, by the Marquis 
of Westminster, in its vicinity; which will 
send a close and continual cloud of smoke 
from its engine-chimney, not only over the 
Palace when the wind is that way, but also 
over those fine squares and streets which 
compose the New Town of Pimlico. 

Our Artists, this season, have been flocking 
to the North Countrie—has a dread of the 
cholera given this direction to their annual 
migration? Turner has visited the Western 
Isles, and is enraptured with the scenery of 
the Isle of Skye—he journeyed thither on 
commission, and the fruits of his visit will, 
ere long, be laid before the public. Mr. 
John Lewis has returned with recruited 
health, and, we hear, a portfolio of sketches. 
Our old friend Robson was this year content 
with the Lowlands. Mr. David Roberts is 
also reported to have brought home some 
capital sketches; one of them, a View of the 
room and of the desk where the somewhile 
neglected MSS. of Waverley reposed, we 
have seen, and it will appear in the last num- 
ber of the Landscape Illustrations of those 
novels. Prout has also been to Scotland, and 
we should not wonder if views of Roslin 
are in the next Water-Colour Exhibition. 
Mr. Chisholm has visited Dumfries, his natal 
place, we believe; he is said to have a fine 
subject from the ‘ Fortunes of Nigel’ in hand 
—the interview between James and Master 
Heriot. In Edinburgh Allan is busied upon 
some views of Abbotsford. 

Stanfield and Jones have commenced their 
pictures for the King and Sir John Soane: it is 
said that the Architect is desirous of embel- 
lishing his far-famed entrance to the House 
of Lords with two historical pictures, repre- 
senting the Battle of Trafalgar and the Battle 
of Waterloo, and that he is in treaty with 


‘Turner and Jones for the same.—Stanfield 


is also engaged to furnish another series of 
drawings for the Picturesque Annual next 
year, and some of the plates are already in 
the engraver’s hands. Mr. Parratt has pur- 
chased the drawings of both series. 

Mr. Wilkie is working hard on his picture 
of John Knox, which is to be exhibited the 
ensuing season at the Royal Academy, and 
we hope the report is true that Burnet is to 
engrave it. Mr. Wilkie has also received a 
commission from Mr. Vernon, a very liberal 
patron of modern art, for two pictures; re- 
port says that the artist named 800 guineas 
each, as the price— Very well,” was the 
reply, “ let it not exceed a thousand.” 

eslie is painting a large picture of the 





Marquis of Westminster and Family. Tur- 
ner’s Views of the Rhone, which have been 
some time in hand, are to appear in the 
course of next Spring. It is said to be the 
first volume of an Annual by this artist. 

While thus gossiping on the famous in art, 
we must not forget to make honourable 
mention of one less known—we were much 
pleased lately with an etching that came ca- 
sually under our notice, by a Mr. H. Beck- 
with, after Hancock’s picture of the ‘ Lame 
leading the Blind.’ There was high promise 
in the work, and we have good hopes of this 
young man,—for we presume he is young, as 
we do not remember to have seen any other 
work with his name to it. 

The Students in Art are said not to be so 
numerous now as formerly. Several, how- 
ever, are candidates for the Gold Medals and 
the Discourses of Reynolds: the subject for 
painting, is the hackneyed one of ‘ The Choice 
of Hercules,’ and for sculpture, that of ‘The 
Murder of the Innocents.’ The former to 
consist of at least three figures, and the size 
of the canvas 4 feet 2 inches by 3 feet 4 
inches: the principal figure not less than 2 feet 
high. The latter is required to be cast in 
plaster or made in baked clay, and the prin- 
cipal figures to be 2 feet high. There is also 
a similar medal to be awarded to the best 
design for a Metropolitan Cathedral—the 
whole comprised in one general and regular 
composition ; the designs to be as large as 
a sheet of double-elephant will admit, and to 
consist of a plan, elevation, section, and per- 
spective view. These premiums will be dis- 
tributed on the 10th of December next by 
the President and Council. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





[The Meetings of the various Literary and Scientific 
Societies being about to commence, we again resume 
our Weekly List.] 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


TuEspay, — Society .......... Eight, p.m. 


Horticultural Society ...... One, P.M. 

Geological Society ........4 past 8, P.M. 
WEDNES. {Society Of Arts .....eseeeee 7, P.Me 

Royal Society of Literature, Three, P.M. 
TuuRsp. Zoological Society.......... Three, P.M. 
Saturp. WestminsterMedical Society,Eight, p.m. 





FINE ARTS 


Illustrations of the Continental Annual. 


Here is Prout at last, and, as we foretold, 
not an unworthy rival of the proudest of his 
competitors. His publishers, too, are deserving 
a good word, in addition to our honest admira- 
tion of the work, for having followed the ex- 
ample of the Atheneum, and boldly ventured 
on a reduction of price—while, however, we do 
them this justice, we must not be unjust to 
others. Heath’s ‘ Picturesque,’ which is now 
before us, contains twice the number of plates— 
and we think Prout has somewhat curtailed our 
fair proportion. But the ‘Continental’ must be 
a cheap volume, and we heartily wish it a pro- 
portionate sale. Some of the views are in the 
artist’s best style, and the subjects are all ex- 
cellently selected. Prout is not always faithful 
as a draftsman, but true as truth itself to the 
spirit of the scene. Among the more beautiful 
of these plates, are Views of the Port and Lake 
of Como, and the City and Bridge of Dresden, 
both delightful, though not exactly in the artist’s 
usual style—rich and beautiful pictures of Rouen 
Cathedral, and of the Church of St. Pierre, at 
Caen—a most original scene from the Bridge of 
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Prague ;—but the glory of the volume will be the 
Cathedral of Antwerp, a picture touched with 
more than the artist’s usual delicacy, and ad- 
mirably engraved by Mr. Floyd. 


The Alpine Mastiffs discovering the Traveller. 
Painted by Edwin Landseer, R.A. ; engraved 
by Thomas Landseer. 

Tuis is one of the most celebrated of Mr. Ed- 
win Landseer’s pictures, and deserved the ho- 
nour of being engraved. We are not however 
altogether satisfied with the engraving—the 
dogs and the mountain are too much alike in 
texture; but the dogs are full of character and 
nature, and, as a whole, it is a fine picture, and 
boldly engraved. 





THEATRICALS 


WE are sorry to have been prevented from 
giving a report of the performance of ‘ Henry 
the Eighth,’ which has been revived with much 
splendour at Covent Garden, but we must en- 
deavour to do so next week. All accounts seem 
to agree as to the taste “y | appropriateness of 
costume displayed in the Queen’s Coronation, 
which is introduced.—At Drury Lane the show 
continues nightly, but it is by no means so 
taking as it was hoped and expected that it 
would be. Mr. Sadhusing contrives to lie on his 
lion, and the tame beasts, at his word of com- 
mand, continue to ape the wild ones. It isa 
poor affair after all, and not likely to yield an 
adequate return upon the vast outlay incurred. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wood are, and most deservedly, 
the chief attractions of the theatre. The changes 
upon outrageous words having been pretty well 
rung outin the puffing department at this house : 
resort is beginning to be had to different co- 
Joured inks—red has taken the lead—whether 
this is meant to show that the words blush to 
appear there, we know not, but if they can get 
their bills sufficiently read, perhaps they had 
better stop short at the first. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE, 


Success appears rather to stimulate than to 
diminish the exertions of the truly spirited 
proprietress of this dressing-case of a theatre. 
Repeated changes of performances have taken 
place, and within the present week two more 
successful novelties have been produced. The 
first, a two-act farce, called ‘ Gervase Skinner,’ 
in which Mr. Liston sustains the principal cha- 
racter, brought out on Monday; and the second, 
a two-act opera, called ‘The Love-spell, or, the 
Flirts of the Village,’ acted for the first time on 
Thursday. The farce is partly founded on The- 
odore Hook’s well-known tale of ‘ Gervase 
Skinner.’ It is the first production of a young 
author, who has thus given token of some goodly 
pieces hereafter. All the parts in it are sacri- 
ficed to the prominence of Mr. Liston’s, and if 
it is right to let all rest upon any one actor, a 
surer or a safer could not be found. Mr. Lis- 
ton can raise a piece of almost any weight, throw 
it over his shoulder, walk up and down, and 
carry the audience with him. We do not mean 
by this to cast any reflection on ‘ Gervase Skin- 
ner,’ which was highly and deservedly successful. 

The Opera of Thursday, for we must call things 
by their right names, although by law every 
piece produced here is obliged to be called a 
burletta or a pantomime, is a translation from 
‘Le Philtre,’ of Auber. The French original 
is very closely, as we understand, and very neatly 
as we have nowseen, followed in the English ver- 
sion. The music is delightful, some of it being 
of a high order of composition. There is a rich 
vein of melody running throughout, and the 
accompaniments exhibit a continuation of that 
mixture of the masterly and the elegant, for 
which Auber has lopg enjoyed so high a repu- 





tation. The Opera is got up in a style which 
would do credit to any theatre. The scenery 
is, perhaps, too Italian—as to warmth of colour- 
ing—for the part of the world it is supposed to 
represent, but it is very nicely painted. The 

rincipal parts were well supported by Miss 
Forde, Mr. Horn, and Mr. Bland. A Mr. 
Leffler made his first appearance, and got on 
tolerably well. The principal of the principals 
was, of course, Madame Vestris herself; and 
when she is herself, she is a host as well as a 
proprietress. Such was the case on Thursday, 
and the applause she received both for singing 
and acting was genuine and just. 





There has been a little bit of rivalry about the 
getting out of this Opera, between the Olympic 
and Drury-Lane—but it is a rivalry, which, by 
stimulating the exertions of both parties will 
benefit the public without hurting either. 
Drury Lane need have nothing to fear. It is 
evident that the music will be popular, and as to 
the dramatic part, the managers cannot be in 
better hands than those of Mr. Planché. In 
the vocal department the Major will be very 
powerful. 

We were in error, last week, in saying that 
Mr. Phillips had no part in ‘The Village Co- 
quette ;’ the statement came to us only at second- 
hand from Mr. Phillips himself, and therefore 
we were justified in repeating it. Upon inquiry, 
it appears that, at the time he said so, he was 
not aware of the fact himself. While on this 
subject, we have to regret having incurred the 
displeasure of a correspondent, evidently a dis- 
interested one, who signs himself Utremi. He 
objects to our expressed opinion, that we pre- 
ferred Auber to Spohr as much as we preferred 
the Liverpool Mail to the Exeter Waggon; and 
directs us, with an air of authority, to “reform 
it altogether.” We cannot oblige him by doing 
so; nor can he oblige us to doit. He should 
remember, that we did not take upon ourselves 
to assert, as a fact, that Auber was a better 
composer than Spohr—we only said that we 
liked him better ; and we suspect that Utremi 
would be very hardly set to prove that we do 
not. The great end and object of music, is to 
please through the medium of the ear; those 
who have no ears had better not trouble them- 
selves about it—but those who have, always find 
it easiest to remember that which has pleased 
them most. Now, for ourselves, we can truly 
assure our correspondent, that we have heard 
much more of Spohr’s music than of Auber’s, 
and that our musical memory is rather a reten- 
tive one. Yet, although we are far from wishing 
to deny the power and science of Spohr asa 
composer, it is a truth that, having laid down 
our pen, asked ourselves a question and paused 
for a reply, we cannot call to mind any one bar 
of Spohr’s music, although the moment our me- 
mory is applied to Auber, we could begin and 
go on with snatches of his for hours. This is 
what we call “the proof of the pudding ;” and 
we can only lament that our correspondent does 
not agree with us. 


ADELPHI THEATRE, 


A burlesque on the Drury Lane lions, &c., was 
produced here on Monday last. The sham 
animals promise to be more profitable and less 
expensive than the real ones, and the proprie- 
tors may therefore congratulate themselves 
that they were beaten in their endeavours to 
get the latter. Intense mirth was excited by 
the didlogues between Mr. Yates and his per- 
formers, in which he persuades them out of the 
various objections they raise to making beasts 
of themselves. All scruples are at length re- 
moved, and the piece begins. It is a most 
amusing parody on the other—to describe it is 
out of the question. Mrs. Fitzwilliam was ex- 
tremely clever in a parody on the difficult air 





at the conclusion of the opera of ‘Cinderella.’ 
Mr. Yates gave an admirable imitation of M. 
Martin, and his manner of pretending to be 
afraid of the animals, which are evidently in fear 
of him—and Mr. Reeve’s sham roars as the lion, 
produced real and repeated roars of laughter 
from the audience. The only disapprobation of 
the evening, was in consequence of the over- 
intrusiveness of a man-monkey, who was allowed 
to intrude upon the audience. His leg has 
been chained since, and all goes well. 





MISCELLANEA 





The Cholera.—The subsequent facts, which 
are derived from the registry of the Berlin po- 
lice, throw an important light on the question 
of the contagiousness of this malady. During 
the month of September it attacked 893 persons, 
of whom 125 were attended in the Hospitals ; the 
remainder, 768, being confined within their own 
houses. On careful inquiry it appears, that the 
number of houses was 409; and that in 273 of 
them, one individual only was attacked. In 
the remaining 136 houses; there were, conse- 
quently, 620 cases of Cholera, or between 4 and 
5 persons in each house attacked. It is further 
to be observed, that, according to an accurate 
enumeration, these 409 houses were inhabited by 
4,200 families ; and, assuming each of these last 
to consist of four persons, the total number of 
individuals brought into direct contact with 
the disease was 16,800. Even in this crowded 
population, scarcely more than one person in 
eighteen was attacked.—We may add, that Dr. 
Graefe, one of the leading practitioners of Ber- 
lin, affirms, that the daily use of quinine is, 
within his experience, a very effectual preser- 
vative against infection. This medicament has 
long been used in Holland, and with success, to 
arrest the ravages of the intermittent fevers so 
common in that country. 


African College—An attempt is about to be 
made to establish such a college at New Haven, 
U.S. An American gentleman, a Mr. Arthur 
Tappan, has engaged to give 10,000 dollars to- 
wards it, if the coloured people will themselves 
contribute an equal amount. It tends strongly 
to prove, that the American Colonization So- 
ciety are correct in their views; and that the 
only chance for real freedom and happiness to 
the black population is removal to another 
country. Some of the American papers treat 
the idea with the utmost scorn and ridi- 
cule, and the municipality of New Haven have 
strongly protested against the institution being 
established in that city. 

Switzerland.—A letter from St. Gall mentions, 
that, on the 13th of last month, a mountain in 
the neighbourhood of Bregentz was rent asunder 
with a frightful noise, and a gulph of above 
fifty paces in width was opened. The convulsion 
overthrew several forests of pines; immense 
masses of rock were severed, and a mountain 
stream wholly disappeared. Great apprehen- 
sions were entertained, lest the internal accu- 
mulation of water, consequent upon this occur- 
rence, should undermine the mountain itself. 


Swan River.—We have seen a letter of so 
late a date as the 27th of May. It was from 
the servant of an officer to his mother; and 
though it did not enter into many particulars, 
it was written in excellent spirits, and spoke 
generally of the colony as doing well. A ship 
may be shortly expected to arrive with a first 
cargo of timber. 

Wolves in Canada.—It is a well-known fact 
that these animals, which are very numerous 
in Canada, when they get among a flock of 
sheep, strangle as many as they passibly can, 
before they begin to devour one. They are so 
daring, that, although their principal ravages 
take place under cover of night, they will intest 
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the highway by daylight, attack young cattle, 
and have been even known to carry off a child 
of three years old from its parents’ door. But 
these are not the only enemies which the farmer 
has to guard against in Canada, although from 
their number they are the most formidable. 
Bears, lynxes, and racoons, are equally fatal in- 
vaders ; and fields of Indian corn are Eeapeaty 
laid waste by the former of these animals. A 
premium of four dollars each is given by act of 
parliament for any of them, which together with 
the meat, skin, and fat of the animal, is an 
ample reward for the hunter, who has the good 
fortune to kill them. Like all other human in- 
stitutions, even this is not free from imposture. 
At Cocknewaga, a small Indian village on the 
right bank of the St. Lawrence, nearly opposite 
to La Chine, the natives have dogs whose heads 
bear ‘a great resemblance to those of wolves. 
These animals are purchased by hunters, and, 
being killed, their heads are taken to the autho- 
rities, and pass for wolves ;—the result of which 
is, the premium is obtained, which is far more 
than the cost of the unfortunate animal. It is 
almost impossible to guard against this scanda- 
lous imposition; and in consequence of the 
heads not being destroyed, they have been suc- 
cessfully presented at other places, whereby 
more than even one premium has been ob- 
tained. 

Shoal on the Seychelle Bank.—A shoal has 
been discovered on the N.W. part of the Sey- 
chelle Bank, in the Indian Ocean, which is 
dangerous to vessels frequenting those islands. 
For the benefit of our navigators, we think it 
well to mention some particulars. The least 
depth found on it, was seven fathoms, but it is 
more than probable that in many parts it is 
much less. It appears to be a part of the shoal 
ridge extending on Bird Island, the northern- 
most of the Seychelles, towards the shoal dis- 
covered by the Swan whaler, and is situated 
about halfway between them. The extensive 
bank of the Seychelles has as yet been but par- 
tially examined: the only chart we know of it, 
being the excellent survey by Captain Owen, 
and in this, although the neighbourhood of the 
principal islands is well examined, there are 
many other parts which are not—and no doubt 
there are many other such shoals as the one in 
question, yet undiscovered on the bank. Vessels 
leaving Mahé, in running to the N.W., in order 
to avoid the shoal, should keep towards Bird 
Island, and to the northward of lat. 3° 50’ S., 
and 54° 45’ E. long. 


Transformation. —Sir,—Your account (ex- 
tracted from an American paper) of the hen 
metamorphosed into a cock, will not fail to ex- 
cite a degree of incredulous surprise, similar to 
that of a Munchausen story ; and not a few will 
be tempted to exclaim, Credat Judaus, vel Jona- 
than! Tell that to the marines. Yet, I for one, 
am far from denying the possibility of the meta- 
morphose—and beg to mention one somewhat 
similar.—During vacations, I sometimes went 
from Dublin to the farm-house of a relation in 
the country, and I used frequently to accompany 
one of the daughters of the gentleman of the 
farm, to the poultry-yard, and admired among 
the number of domestic fowls, a beautiful duck, 
whose hue of plumage would baffle description. 
In a subsequent visit, I asked concerning my 
duck, and was brought out by several members 
of the family to the river, to see it now meta- 
morphosed into a DRAKE, with a curled tail, 
and all appurtenances to boot. I could not be 
persuaded that such a change had taken place 
—but the circumstance was vouched by all, even 
the old gentleman, in sad sobriety. I never 
thought of the circumstance since, till I saw 
your notice of the American metamorphose.t 





+ The writer having left his name and address, we 
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Purgatory.—It has been estimated, that the 
Neapolitan clergy extort between five-and-thirty 
and forty thousand pounds per annum from all 
classes of their flocks, under pretence of “ clear- 
ing souls from Purgatory!” This subject affords 
a frequent topic for pulpit oratory: anda recent 
traveller relates a curious instance of the man- 
ner in which it is handled. He was one of a 
crowded auditory, when the “ drum-ecclesiastic”’ 
opened his discourse with a deluge of rhetorical 
bedevilments, admirably calculated to warm his 
hearers’ imaginations. At last, he made an ap- 
peal to the souls in Purgatory themselves ; and 
they were heard responding with a doleful tale 
of their sufferings. The preacher then turned 
round to the congregation, exclaiming, “ That 
voice which you heard was your brother’s, your 
mother’s, your son’s or daughter’s”’ : but he ap- 
peared very wary of saying, that it was a wife’s 
or husband’s. It was most edifying to mark the 
adroitness with which he played upon his hearers’ 
consciences; nor was it to small purpose, for he 
gleaned a harvest of alms, which made his eye 
glisten with delight, and, doubtlessly, effected 
the release of many a tortured soul from trans- 
mundane pains and penalties that very day.—On 
some occasions, even dramatic clap-traps are 
played off by the brethren of the cowl and ro- 
sary; but this farce is never adventured ex- 
cepting before a select audience, and then 
rockets are let off behind the altar, as a type of 
the ascent of souls from Purgatory into Paradise. 

Crowns,—According to ancient writers, Bac- 
chus and Janus were the inventors of crowns ; 
Bacchus having crowned himself with laurel 
after he had conquered India, and Janus, King 
of Italy, having girded his brow with a crown 
when performing sacrifices. The crown, in those 
days as well as in after-times, consisted of two 
or three ribbons wound round the head, or of 
branches of willow, richly beset with cinquefoil, 
olive and laurel leaves, ivy, roses, and other 
fragrant flowers. Pliny tells us, that the first 
golden crown was worn in Rome by the Consul 
Pulcher, (B.C. 185,) who covered the leaves, 
which formed his diadem, with gold: but Virgil 
relates, that, long before his time, King Lannus 
wore a crown, with twelve golden rays issuing 
from it, because the sun was conceived to wear 
ene with a like number, as symbolical of the 
twelve months of the year! This was obviously 
a sheer compliment to Octavius Czsar, designed 
to show the high antiquity of the rayed crown, 

presented in the open theatre to his great-uncle 
Julius. 





Athenxzum Avbertisement. 


NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 
Mr. W. C. Boyd is preparing for publication, a His- 
of the Rise and P; — Letters, from the Ear- 
liest Ages of Antiquity to the Present lime, considering 
, tracing writing, &c. 

Mr. es is engraving a View of the City of Edin- 
burgh, taken from the top of Arthur’s Seat, after a 
drawing by Purser. 

Forthcoming.—Charles Swain, Author of ‘ Metrical 
Essays,’ has nearly ready for publication, ‘The Mind,’ 
a Poem in two parts,—with Other Poems: embodying 
a second edition of ‘The Beauties of the Mind,’ a poe- 
tical sketch. 

The — np! peees neies a Otesien 
of the Expressions kspeare,in Prose and Verse. 

A Familiar Compendium of the Law of Debtor and 
Creditor, by John H. Brady. 

_Nicotiano ; or, the Smoker and Snuff-taker’s Compa- 


nion. 

Letters of a German Prince; being a Journal of a 
Tour in England, Ireland and France, in 1828 and 
1829, Translated from the German. 

The Algerines, or the Twins of Naples, 3 vols. 

Latham House in the Days of John of Gaunt, by the 
Author of the Bandit Chief, &c., 4 vols. 

Sermons Preached at Lincoln’s Inn. By the Right 
Rev. Edward Maltby, D.D. F.R.S. S.A. Bishop of 
Chichester. 


The First Number of a New Series of the Museum 
of Criticism, Printing atthe Cambridge University Press. 
The Greek Testament, with English Notes. By the 
Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Just published.—The False Step, and The Sisters, 





readily insert the letter. 


12. 11s. 6d. ; ditto(France), 2nd edit. 3 vols., 12. Lls. 6d. 
ditto (Spain), 2nd. edit. 3 vols. 12. Ils. 6d. ; ditto (Eng- 
land), 4th edit., 3 vols., 18s.—Thomson’s London Dis- 
~~? 6th edit. Svo., 18s.—Wilton’s Medical Case- 

ook of Record, 6s.—Monteath’s Forester’s Guide, 
3rd _edit., 16s.—Wodarch’s Conchology, 4th edit., 9s. ; 
coloured, 14s.—The Continental Annual, for 1832, 8vo. 
bound, 14s; large paper, 12. 10s. ; illustrations to ditto, 
proofs, 18s.: India proofs, 1Z. 5s.; ditto before letters, 
1g. Ils. 6d.—Valpy’s Classical Library, Vol. 23 (Plu- 
tarch, Vol. 1), 18mo.,4s. 6¢.—Hughes’s Divines, Vol. $ 
(Hall’s Contemplations), Vol. 1, sm. 8vo. 7s. 6d.—So- 
lace of an Invalid, 3rd edit. 12mo., 5s. 6d.—Bible 
Stories of the Old Testament, 18mo.,2s.6d.—New Me- 
trical Psalter, 32mo,. 3s. 6d.—Dr. Nares’s Life of Lord 
Burghley, 3rd. (concluding) Vol. 4to. 32. 3s.—Lives of 
Female Sovereigns, 2 vols. sm. 8vo. 12. 1s.—Cox’s Ad- 
ventures on the Columbia River, 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 4s.— 
Standard Novels, Vol. 9 (Frankenstein, &c.), 12mo. 6s. 
Brande’s Elements of Chemistry Explained, 18mo. 6s. 
—Dibdin’s wer on | Library, Vol. 6, 5s,—Lardner’s Ca- 
binet Cyclopedia,Vol. 24 (Manufactures of Metal) 6s.— 
Crosby’s House-keeper’s Book for 1832, 4to. 2s.—Dods- 
ley’s Cellar Book, 1s. 6d.—Little Library, (Public 
Buildings, City of London,) 18mo. 3s. 6d.—Roscoe’s 
Novelists Library, Vol. V.,(Tom Jones, Vol. I.) 5s.— 
Affection’s Gift for 1832, 32mo. 3s.—Craigie’s Anatomy, 
Ato, 12s. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 














s of | Thermom. | Barometer. 5 

WeaMon. | Max. Min. “ag Winds. | Weather. 
Th. 20; 63 54 29.95 S.W. Cloudy. 
Fr. 21| 62 42 29.30 | SW.toW.) Rain, a.m. 
Sat. 22) 60 50 Stat. S.W. in, P.M. 
Sun. 23) 60 45 Stat. s.W. Rain. 
Mon, 24] 60 48 29.70 S.W. Clear. 
Tues. 25; 60 51 29.80 SW.toS. | Cloudy. 
Wed. 26} 62 50 29.25 S.W. Rain. 





Prevailing Clouds.—Cumulus, Cumulostratus, Cir- 
rostratus, Nimbus. 

Nights and Mornings, for the greater part, fair. 

Mean temperature of the week, 56.5°. 

Astronomical Observations. 

Herschell stationary on Friday. 

Moon in Perigeum on Saturday. 

Sun entered Scorpio on Monday, 4h. 3m. a.m: 


Venus’s geocen. long. on Wed. 6° 39’ in Libra. 


Mars’s _ 21° 42’ in Libra. 
Jupiter's — -- 12° 59’ in Aquarius. 
Sun’s oe -- 2° 19 in Scorpio. 


Length of day on Wed. 10h.; decreased, 6h. 34m. 
Sun’s horary motion, on T y, 2/ 29%. Logarithmic 
number of distance, .997248. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Revue de Paris.—We suspect the editor of this 
Journal is impused on by some ingenious London cor- 
dent, who translates papers from the Atheneum, 
and transmits them to him as Originals. This hint will, 
we trust, be enough to put the editor on his guard. 
Dutch Anthology.—We cannot answer our corre- 
dent, and therefore insert his letter :— 
“ Craven Hill, Bayswater, Oct. 24th, 1831. 

“ Sir,—Looking over Bowring and Van Dyk’s ‘ Dutch 
Anthology’ this morning, I found, at page 108, the 

ph, of which the following is a copy: 

«<« Barleus has the following curious passage on the 
language of Holland— 

« What, then, do we Netherlanders speak? Words 
from a foreign tongue ; we are but a collected crowd of 
feline origin, driven by a strange fatality to these mouths 
of the Rhine. Why, since the mighty descendants of 
Romulus here pitched their tents, we not rather 
the holy languag: the R on 

“ A curious passage indeed, but certainly not one to 
Re found in Barleus—at least, I have been unable to 

nd it. Can you, or will Dr. Bowring, point out the 
supposed curiosity, or where in Barleus it is to be 
found ? 











. 





“TI am, Sir, your obedient cea, - 
“ ” 

In reply to the same correspondent’s postscript, we 
inform idl that the Atheneum may be had - all 
parts of the country, by ordering it of a bookseller, 
and at the same price as in London. 
J.G.R.—We have not time to attend to such things : 
no doubt he has more leisure. 
Thanks to J. A. Williams; H. P.; and others. 
We must again apologize to those who have kindly 
sent us early copies of books, for deferring a notice of 
them. ‘The Romance of History—Italy,’ ‘The Pic- 
turesque Annual,’ ‘The Comic Offering,’ and others, 
next week. 
To G.,of Birmingham.—The bookseller is quite right = 
we are not able to supply No. 41, or 55, at present. 
We have bought more than 150 copies of the earlier 
Numbers to perfect sets, and are now hunting London 
over for these very Numbers, and are willing to give 
the full price for them. We hope, in a few days, to 
be able to supply all demands. 
Newsmen having any numbers of the Atheneum for 





3 vols, 1. 11s, 6d.—Romance of History (Italy) 3 vols., 


1828 or 1829, are requested to send them to our office. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


A NEW LIGHT. 
ONES'S PATENT PROMETHEANS, for 


producing instant Light, without the aid of a Bottle or any 

ratus, and, unlike any other fire-box, of whatever descrip- 
tion, there is no possibility of their getting out of repair in any 
climate. This is the most simple and best mode of producing 
Light ever invented. No bed-room, drawing-room, or counting- 
house shou bg nD them ; for cigar smokers ve are un- 
equal ky or sea, in any current 0! = they 
still retain their fire, beer pe emit, on ee, burnt, a fragrant perf ‘ume; 
are PoOONES'S Lt and free from dange’ 

Ch LORATE 


S’S LUCIFERS, "OR 
MAT CHE 
This is a yy simple and cheap mode of Ly ee | 

Light, simply casing the Match through Sand Pape: 
will never “impale b y ne 1s. 4 Box. May be had yy all 
r emists, T the Kingdom, 
—As these omg are now imperfectly imitated by an un- 
aye om fellow, to prevent a please to observe 

at Others are now substituted without the name and address, 
: rs Pion Light House, 201, Strand? pied Lame saaeet eaegeans 
and JONES'S NI S. Jones, are sold esale and retai 
S. JONES’S NEW PHIL LOSOPHICAL PASTILE, 
For oie and , Ao eer drawing, and bed rooms; 

most simple and ee Pastile ever invented, for large 
parties or crowded apartments. They will be found to emit the 
most fragrant perfume that can be imagined, They burn with 
any kind of pe emeupertome, such as Eau de Cologne, Lavender 
Water, &c., which may be yom iy pleasure. The expense of 
burning is not One Penny per H 

NES'S. 'ETNAS, 
for boiling half a pint os water in three minutes, 
BACHELOR'S DISPATCH, 

for boiling a quart of water, and cooking@ steak, chop, or eggs, 
in nine minutes 

PERIPURIST CONJURORS, and every description of PORT 
ABLE KITCHENS, ed ships, boats, gipsy and water parties 
from 10s. gee: to 14 guineas, to c from one to twenty dishes 
Merchants and Captains will find it to their interest to visit the 
LIGHT HOUSE, 201,STRAND.—N.B, The New ae is kept 
going on Tuesdays and Fridays, from one to three o’clock. 


MILLER’S PATENT CANDLES. 


ILLER and SONS respectfully inform the 
Nobility and Soars, — they have obtained His — 

jesty’s Royal Letters Patent for an_improvement in Wax, S 
maceti, and Composition Candles. The peculiar advantage o the 
invention consists in a circle of glass being introduced into the 
candle, so as to form a com lete guard round the wick, protect- 
ion it from eve ery of dirt and ash, by means of which it 
1 bura throu; = with ‘aaupetier light, and without guttering, 
or requiring to noffed. wo extra charge is made for these 
candles, which are aa only by the Patentees, Miller and Sons, 
a cessors to Mr. Glossop,) 179, Piccadilly, opposite Burlington 

Ouse. 











TO PARENTS. 
TATEeRS ALTERATIVE anp FEVER POWDERS, 
For the Diseases of Infants and Children. 


A aes above very 2 oe opular and estimable 
eicines, yf ‘aylor, Surgeon, of 
Great Y re sold Wu ESALE by  ‘Mesere.. Barcia: 

aud Sons, me EA a rAd and Mme | 
of the efficacy of these Medicines may be had of the above from 
the Nobility and others, who have the Powders in their fami- 
lies for years with invariable success! There is no difficulty to 
persuade children to take them ; they are given quile dry, and 
are as palateable as sugar! Families ay will find the 
Powders an invaluable acquisition. Sold in_ Boxes of 2s. 6d.. 

4s. 6d., 118., and 21s. To prevent imposition, "Mr. Taylor’s signa- 
ture will be found on each Government Stamp. A considerable 
saving will be found by purchasing the larger sized Boxes. 

The ALTERATIVE Powders are given as an occasional aperient, 
and are also particularly recommended for Infants at the time o 
‘Teething, and in the ng | diseases : Worms, Convulsions, 
Relaxation of the Bowels, and as a Purgative in Vaccination 
and Hooping Cough, &c. 

The Fever Powders are given with great success in decided 
cases of Fever, such as Scarlet and inflammatory Fevers; also 
in Measles, Small Pox, and all those diseases attended with Febrile 
symptoms. The Alterative and Fever Powders are sold in separate 

joxes, and may be had of all respectable Venders of Medicine. 


> 7 

HE CELEBRATED WINTER COUGH 

, and ASTHMATIC REMEDY. 

This inval (a favourite Prescription of a very 
eminent Physician) has for a considerable time been — ap- 
preciated by a respectable circle of i friends, and a large 
portion of the public, who catty recommended it with the 
most astonishin ng success to their personal acquaintance, unfor- 
tunately afflicted with TROUBLESOME COUGHS, By adhering 
to the prescribed mode of taking this invaluable Specific, Expec- 
toration has been produced, Irritation allayed, and effectual 
Relief ayo Many — wnfortunate sufferer, who, for weeks, 
has been unable to procu » has, after only once taking 
this remedy, enjoy countortallie rest, and that, too, without the 
admixture of laudanum, o ony other Opiate. 

The following are som Testimonials in favour of this 
invaluable Temady—the o criginals may be seen onjapplication at 
No. 37, Fetter-lane :— 

** Jamaica-terrace, Limehouse, 9th March, 1931. 

“ Dear Sir,—I am happy to have it in my power to add m 
testimony to the beneficial effects resulting from your Coug 
Remedy. [ have been annoyed the whole winter by an inveterate 
Cough ; after taking one of b ppdinns large bottles of the Remedy, I 
was exceedingly relieved, an rfected the cure. | am 
recommending it to m friends, and all whol have used it have 
been relieved by oe. oe oe make any reference to me you 
may think proper relativ 








‘ ry am, dear Sir, yours, very truly, 





an R.’ ” 
“¢ Fleet-street, July Ist, 1831. 

“ Sir,—I beg to inform you, that for several years I have been 
troubled with a bad cough, and last winter had the good fortune 
to procure some of your valuable Cough Mixture, and from which 
a eee immediate relief, and have since recommended it to 

y of my acquaintances, who likewise found benefit by taking 
oan of it, all be happy to add my hamble testimony to its 
efficacy in all cases has come to my knowledge. 

“Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“To Mr. E. Harker. “3.4.” 
Sold (by appointment) by E. Harker, 37, Fetter-lane; J. Sanger, 
150, Osfordatreet, and_ by all respectable Medicine ee in 
a Canad Ringiee In —— at .. sa 4s. 6d. each, the 
jarger bottles ing twice uantit the iedicine ‘con- 
tained in the smaller ones. by 

None are genuine uniess signed by E. Harker. 

















Literature, fine Arts, &c. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON SCHOOL. 


Head Master, Jouw WALKER, pom A.B. of Trinity College, 


ubli 
Second Master, Rev.’ yo M ATORIN, a .M., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 





This School was established in the year 1830, with the appro- 
bation of the Council ; and the house in which it is at present con- 

ducted (No. 16, Gower-street, Bedford-square) was taken for its 
temporary accommodation, At Christmas next it will be received 
within the walls of the University, and the government of it will 
be transferred from thé Subscribers to the Council. 

The School was founded by the eens Proprietors of the 

versity : 
The Lord Chancellor. 

The Right Hon. Lord Auckland. | Stephen — D.C.L., 
Wm. Bingham ued? Eq o Ben M.P. M. P. 
Isaac Lyon Goldsm James Mill, 
Henry Hallam, Esq. Viscount Sine, M.P. 
Leonard Horner, Esq. Jobn Smith, Esq. M.P. 
James Loch, Esq. M. P. Henry Waymouth, Esq. 


The Subscribers, on the resignation of the Rev. Henry Browne, 
inted Mr. Walker Head Master, with power to adopt such 
plans of instruction as he may deem advisable, subject, however, 
to the sanction of the Visitors, in order to secure conformity with 
the. ome and system of the University. 
Head Master appoints the Under Masters ans Assistants, 
and to him alone belongs the pam | "of the Schoo! 

The Professors of Greek, Latin, a wa Metomatios in the Uni- 
versity of London have ny at the request of the Sub- 
scribers, to act as Visitors, 

The Pupils continue to be under the domestic care of Parents or 
Guardians, to whom, therefore, their religious education is com- 
mitted, as by them alone it can be efficiently conducted, without 
a po yes oe of religious opinions. 

The subj yr i. a are, the Latin, Greek, French, German, 
and Englis ; Arithmetic and the Elements of Mathe- 
matics ; Oulincnot f Histor and Geography, Ancientand Modern; 
Plain Writing, and (if red) the Principles of Pencil Drawing 

e 

The Annual Fee for each Pupil is £15, which includes all 
charges, the Pupils providing books and drawing materials. 
The Establishment o ery = eg and Teachers is, at present, 


as 
First Classical Assistant Master, “GABRIEL MATURIN, A.M. 
Junior Classical Assistant, Mr. A. BUCK. 
Teacher of the French Lengeege, Mons. P. F, MERLET. 
Teacher of the German Lang 

EAE 


Mathematical and oe Assistant seein, en B. B. 
Teacher of Writi —) me &e., Mr. KIN: 
Teacher of Pencil Drawing ae al Perspect ive, Me R. CROAD. 

A Prospectus of the School may be had at the Office of the Uni- 
versity; at Mr. Taylor’s, Bookseller to ae University, 30, Upper 
Gower-street ; Messrs. Parbury and Co.’s, Leadenhali-street; 
Jennings and Chaplin’s, Cheapside; Richardson’ 's, 23, Cornhill ; 
Hunter’s, St. Paul’s Churchyard; Black, Young, and Young” *, 


Tavistock-street ; Smith’s, 172, Strand; ¢. Knight's, Pail Mali 
East; and Treuttel and Co.’s, ‘Soho-square. 


K INe@’s COLLEGE, LONDON. 


SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 

The CLASSES for the regular COLLEGE STUDENTS, who 
follow the prescribed course of instruction in Christian Morals, 
Mathematics, Classical Literature, History, and English Litera- 
ture and Composition, OPENED on MONDAY, the 10th inst., 
ew - superintendence of the Principal, "and Professors 
T. G. Hall, M.A., of Magdalen College, C ambridge, and J. Anstice, 

B.A., sradeat of Christ Church, Oxford. 

vese Classes are likewise open for such Stadents as may desire 
- confine themselves to any particular Series in the preceding 
ourse. 

sabuainet Courses of Lectures ~ 4 c on the foll 3 

ects, and on the sabsequent 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW, on the THEORY and 
PRACTICE of the CONSTITUTION, by Professor PARK, 
J neg = ist of November, at a Quarter before Seven 


Nat URAL and EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 
by o et = TESESS, M.A., Monday, the 7th November, 
at Four o’Clock 

COMMERCE; ‘ts “HISTORY, &e., by J. Lows, 

Esq., W ednesday, the 2nd of November, at Seven o’Clock, 

ZOOLOGY, viz. First Course : the HABITS of ANI- 
sane, by J. RENNIE, Lape M.A., Wednesday, the 2nd No- 
vember, at Three o’Cloc 

ITALIAN LITERAT TURE and LANGUAGE, by 
G. ROSETTI, a LL.D., Tuesday, the Ist of November, 
at Three o’Clock 

GERMAN LITER: ATURE and LANGUAGE, by 
= i ke Esq., Wednesday, the 2nd of November, at 

‘our 0” 

SPANISH "LITERATURE and LANGUAGE, by 
P. DE yor, = a» a Thursday, the 3rd of No- 
vember, at Th of 

FRENCH Lit! ERAT TURE. and LANGUAGE, by 
L. J. VENTOUILLAC, Esq., Monday, the 7th of November, at 
Three o’Clock, p.m. 

Any further ‘information on the subject of the preceding 
Courses may be obtai at the Secretary’s Office in the College. 
October 18 W. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 

N.B. C tomes for Private Instruction in Commerce and the 

Foreign Languages, will be Opened in the first week of Novem- 

ber by the respective Professors, 











PROFESSOR DAVIS ON THE DISEASES OF WOMEN 
eon oe hea 
his day is publ 2s. of 
BSTETRIC MEDICINE, its PRIN- 
CIPLES and PRACTICE, in aSeries of Systematic Dis- 
sertations on ae and on the Diseases of Women and 


Children. 
y DAVID D. DAVIS, M.D. 
Professor ar ‘Midwifery in the University of London. 

The work will be embellished with upwards of 60 illustrative 
om, of and completed in between 30 and 40 Monthly Parts, 4to. 
at 2s. ea 

*,* Any truly important cases or instructive results of treat- 
ment, on subjects coming within the scope of this work, authen- 
ticated and addressed to the Author in Fitzroy- square, will be 
deemed essential favours, 

Printed for John rortor, Bookseller and Publisher to the Uni- 
versity of London, 30, Upper Gower-street, 





HE PULPIT will contain the SERMONS 

delivered at the Opening of } gg ye Chapel, by 

the Rev. W. Jay, Rev. J. wercenn, Ss » Part 110, price is. con- 

tains Sermons (complete) by Rev. Messrs. J. Sandys, png Dr. 

Wilkins, Foster, Bis! of he two Sermons by the a 

Armstrong ; Sermon by the Rev. E. Irving ; full Particulars of 

os — dccurrence at the Scotch Church ; the Character of 

Rev. Jabez Bunting, &c. &c. No. 467 contains the Rev. J 
a valuable Sermon, entitled ‘Reformation, not = ber ad 
of the National Church,’ preached at Beverley. 

Harding, 3, Paternoster-row. Of whom may be had, 

Lord Brougham and Earl Grey’s Speeches 


on Reform, with a grand Portrait. 1s., or separate, 6d, each. 





Now ready, 


HE PROOF PLATES to HEATH’S PIC- 
pees ANNUAL. From Drostage by Clarkson 
Stanfield. Engraved by the most celeb ngravers. Con- 
sisting of 26 highly-finished Plates, in a portfolio. Plain Proofs, 
2l. 28.; India Proofs, 3l. 3s.; } ma Letters, 41. 4s, 


The Proof Plates to the Kee epeske for 1832. 
Consisting of 17 beautiful Plates, engraved in the most highly- 
finished manner. Plain Proofs, 22. 2s.; India Proofs, 3l. 3s; 
before Letters, 41. 4s. In a Portfolio. 

Published ‘tx the Proprietor by Moon, Boys, and Graves, 6, 
Pall Mall; to whom orders are venpecttelly requested to be sent. 





Just published, bound in i morocco gilt, price 122, 
HE AMULET For 1882. 
Edited by 5. C. HALL, 

The Twelve Plates that illustrate the present volume, will, it 
is presumed, be considered among the most successful specimens 
of art ever produced in this country. They consist of four works 
from the pencil of Sir Thomas Lawrence—the Countess of Bless- 
pos yes the Lady Cawdor, and the J 

her Son, au ‘Sophie’— —‘* The Greek Girl,’ by Pekereeiite 
: the Death of Eucies,’ Haydon— Venice,’ by C. Stanfield— 
the ‘ tides of the Nile,’ by D. Roberts—‘ Corinne,’ by the Baron 
Gera vag * Death ot the First Born,’ by “ay Hayter, &c. 

The literary portion of ‘ The Amulet’ will we ound to © 
chiefly of articies of permanent interest and value. 

A very limited number of Proofs of the Plates have been taken, 
price 30s.; unlettered (of which there are but 25 sets), price 
2l. 10s.; for these early application is necessary. 

Also, just published, bound in arab morocco gilt, price 8s. 
The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not ; ; fthe Fifth 
Volume of the Seriee;) Edited by Mrs, S.C. i containing a 
number of fine engravings on steel and on wood; and the con- 
tributions of several of the most popular writers for the young. 

“The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not of the present year has all the 
valuable qualities of its predecessors; and we can unreservedly 
and warmly recommend it to every parent and teacher.”—Lie- 
rary Gazette, Oct. 8. 











ACKERMANN’S ANNUALS for 1832. 
ust published, by R. Ackermann, 96, Strand, 
RGE -ME-NOT.— This Volume com- 
mences a New Series, printed on larger paper, and in 
more cust binding than heretofore, and contains Engravings 
by W. and E, Finden, Graves, Carter, C. En 
venport, &c., from Drawings or Paintings by Sir Thomas ‘Law- 
Martin, Prout, Richter, Holmes, and other distinguished 
he ti department embraces the usual variety 
contributions by popular writers of both sexes. Price 12s. 
Ackermann’s Juvenile Forget-Me-Not; em- 
bellished by Ten Engravings on Steel by eminent Artists. This 
— claims the particular notice of those who wish to put into 
he hands of youth of either sex an elegant Miscellany, expressly 
japted to their age and gene » and conducive e to moral 
improvement and pleasing instruction. Price 8s. 
The Humourist, by W. H. Harrison, author 
of ‘Tales of a Physician,’ illustrated by Eighty-one Seer 
on wood of comic subjects, designed end eee by W 
Brooke. Price 12s. bound in morocco. 
Sets of Proofs of the ‘ Forget-Me-Not,’ in apertfolio, 24s. India 
paper; aa French. 
Bits ditto _ * Ackermann’s Juvenile Forget-Me-Not,’ in ® 
portiolle, 14s. on India or French paper. 





OnN ' 





ee — be published ho : L - 8vo. volume, on 


OUGH 1 SKETCHES of ‘the LIFE of an 
OLD SOLDIER; being a com from Journals kept by 
the Author in the West Indies—at the jege of C $f. =F} in 
1807—in the seven Campaigns in the Peninsula 
France, with the Light Division—also in the Netherlands, : 
1815; including the Battles of Quatre-Bras and Waterloo, &c. &c. 
By Lieut. Col. J. LEACH, C.B. 
Late of the Ritle Brigade, and previously va the 70th Regt. 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 





Just published, by D. A. be pm Oxford ; Whittaker and Co, 
udon. 
1. "(HE TRUTH of the GOSPEL HISTORY, 


from our Lord’s Conduct with reference to his 
Consiaien, By the Rev. ARTHUR JOHNSON, M.A, 12mo, 


2. A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. By 
Moses Stuart, Associate Professor of Sacred Literature in / oy In- 
stitution at Andover, U.S. 4th edition, oe mage with the con- 
currence of the Author. In 1 vol. 8vo. boards, 14s. 

This Hebrew Grammar is considered by man 1, as the best ex- 
tant—such was the opinion of the late Dr. Nico ae eg Profes- 
sor; and it is now recommended by Dr. Pusey on Sey it Regius- 
Professor. Dr. Lee, Professor of Arabic at C Cosabri ige, says, in the 
oe to his Hebrew Grammar, ‘* Dr. Gesenius is closely fol- 
lowed Professor Stuart, in the very excellent Hebrew Gram- 
mar which he has published.” 

3. HeerReN. A Manual of Ancient History, 
particularly with eg eng Cc i the e, 2 
the Colonies of the States of Antiquity. By A H. L. Heeren, 
Professor of History in in the aw of Gotiingen, &c. Trans- 
lated from the German. &vo. 


4. A Sketch of the Political History of 
Ancient Greece. By A. H. L. Heeren, Translated from the 
German. 8vo. 10s. 6d. ; y 

5. Nrepunr. A Dissertation on the Geogra- 


phy of Herodotus, with a on ; into the History 
of the Scythians, Getz, ransiated the 
German of B. G.'Nicbubre In evo. Ose cloth boards. 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XCI., 
will be published in a few days, 
it will contain Articles on 

I. MOORE’S Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
Ii. CROKER’S Edition of Boswell’s Lite of Johnson. 
Ill. The BISHOP of PETERBOROUGH’S Life of Bentley. 
1V. JONES on the Distribution of Wealth. 
V. The NATURE, ORIGIN, and PROGRESS of the CHOLERA 


MORBL 
Vi. T RCHBISHOP of DUBLIN on Political Economy. 
Vil. STATE of the GOVERNMENT. 
VIII. DIRECTIONS of the PRIVY COUNCIL of the 20th 
OcTOBER, 1831. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
At the same time will be published, 
Nos. LXXIX. and LXXX. of the Quarterly 
) 


Review, (forming the Index from Volume 21 to 40. 








This day is published, price 6s. No. XV 
| eee QUARTERLY 
CONTENTS, 
1. German Criminal Trials, | 11. Renier Michiel’s Venetian 


I. of the 
REVIEW. 


2, Fourier on Heat—Tempera-} Festivals, 
ture of tbe Interior of the }12, Memoirs of the Imperial 
Earth. Academy of Sciences of 


Historical 





3, Chateaubriand’s St. Petersburgh, 
iscourses. ——~ Modern | 13. Grabbe’s Tragedies. 
French Schools of History.| 14. Industry and Commerce of 
4. German Literature of the} Germany. 
14th and 15th Centuries, | 15. The Bishop of Strasburg’s 
5. Foreign Policy of England Sermons on Incredulity and 
—Mr. Canning. | the certainty of Revelation, 
6. Diffusion of Knowledge In| Miscellaneous Literary Notices 
France—Necessity of Pub-| from Denmark, France, Ger- 
lic Instruction, many, Italy, Poland, Russia, 
7. Beethoven. and Spain. 
8. The Pestilential Cholera. List of the principal New Works 
9%. Nov. Test. Gr. et Lat. Naebe. ublished. on the Continent 
10. History of Protestantism in jor the last Three Months, 
Hungary. 
Published by Treuttel, Wirtz, and Richter, 30, Soho-square ; 
and Black, oung, and Young, 2, Tavistock-street, Covent- 
greens and sold by all r ctable Booksellers throughout the 
kingdom. Of whom may be had all the preceding Numbers of 
this interesting and popular Journal.—Nos, 1. to X. price 7s. 6d. 
each; and Nos. XI. to XVI. price 6s. each; or the Eight Vols, 
complete in boards, price 54.118. Also the FOREIGN REVIEW, 
Nos, I. to X. price 6s. each. 


No. XVII. will be published in December. 











PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON IRVING, 
On Monday next, 
RASER’S MAGAZINE 
FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY.—Price 2s, 6d. 

_The NOVEMBER Nomber contains: Life and Times of Bishop 
Ken—Ane Flicht through Faery Lande, by a Modern Pythago- 
rean—The Ancient Commerce of England, by John Galt, Esc 
Crawford John, by the Ettrick Shepherd—French, German, and 
— Philosophy—Lays of the Twaddle School, No. 2, L.E.L, 
and Lady Morgan—Gal ay of Living Characters, No. 18, with a 
fati-length Portrait of ashington Irving—England and her 
Colonies in the West—Tales from Tieck—Song from the French 
—Parliamentary Eloquence, No. 5, House of Lords—Temperance 
Societies—What must be done with the Lords'—The Re-election 
of Alderman Key—The Life of Mazarin—The Briareus of the 
Press—Oliver Yorke’s Levee—Re-action against Reform. 

James Fraser, 215, Regent-street, London; John Anderson, 
eo, Sane; W. R. M*Phun, Glasgow; and Grant and Co., 

ublin. 

*,* The Third Edition of the Number for September 1830 is 

now ready, and may be had to complete sets. 











With a Portrait of G. H. Harntow, from an original drawing, 
engraved by B. Holl. Price 2s. 6d. 
On the ist November will be published No. X, of 


HE LIBRARY of the FINE ARTS, 


Contents: I. Anecdotes of Northcote (continued) —I1. Memoirs 
of G. H. Harlow—II1. Adam’s Tour of Italy (concluded )—IV. 
Ancient English Architects—V. On the Principles of real Beaut 
= ogmas on Art, No.8: Invention ond Expressiou—V it 
Hints to Amateurs on coe Painting—VIIL. King’s College : 
Mr. Smirke—IX. Ou Titles of Distinction—X. The late Mr. Col- 
lins—X1. Critical Notices—XII, Miscellanea—XIIL Early Ca- 
a of the Royal Academy. 

» Arnold, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden ; and sold by all 
Booksellers, 














On the 10th of November will be published, 
ICKERING’S ALDINE EDITION of 
the BRITISH POETS, Vol. XVII. price 5s. Containi 
the POEMS of MILTON, Vol. 1. With : Portrait; Origin 
Memoir and Notes by the Rev. JOHN MITFORD. 


The following have already appeared, and may be purchased 
separately. 
The POEMS of BURNS ........ 


The POEMS of THOMSON 
The POE 






++ form Vol, I. and II. 
we and IV, 





os Vi. 

— Yiven 1x, 
The POEMS of BEATTIE .....00. comm ae 
The POEMS of POPE ........ —— Xili.xIv.xv 
The POEMS of GOLDSMIT . ——— XVI rage 





“ Among the various works now a ring at short interval 
and at moderate prices, none is more deentving of encourage: 
ment than Mr. Pickering’sedition of our classical Poets; because. 
first, it is edited with great care ; next, each poet is preceded by 
@ well-compiled biography ; » more especially, because a 
well-selected collection of our national poetry is an’ essential in 
the library of a lover of literature. There are other cogent rea- 
Sons: it may be hoped that the neatness and cheapness of such 
editions as these will catch the attention of readers who might 
otherwise throw away their time and money upon publications 
which do not even themselves pretend to be read twice, or to de- 
serve preservation. It is something, certainly, to have an idle 
hour amused : but it is assuredly best to amuse it ina profitable 
manner, and by laying up not only present gratification, but ma- 
terials for future reflection and application, 

e praise the judicious ponds of the biographer of Gold- 
smith, in arranging the anecdotes from the various publications 
that have spoken of him, at the end of his connect biography. 
The idea is good, and one to be followed. ‘They make there an 
interesting collection of ana, and would have caused a confusion 

y of the Memoir.”"—Spectator, No. 169. 
William Pickering, Chancery-lane, London, 





CHEAP EDITION, IN FRENCH. 


4 r 
EMOIRES du COMTE LAVALLETTE. 
ECRITS PAR LUI-MEME, 

The history of Madame Lavallette’s heroic devotion to the 
rescue of her husband from prison, will be perused with as deep 
an interest as are the pages of the most highly-wrought romance. 

Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subseription Library, 26, 
Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 





WORKS NOW READY. 
In small 8vo. price, bound, 18s.; Sore coloured, 21s.; in 
morocco, 3s. extra, e 


» Th 
GJ EOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL 
For 1832, 
Containing ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS from Steel. 


THE FALS STE P. 
A Novel. In3 vols. 
Ill. 
ITALY’S ROMANTIC ANNALS; 
Forming the New Series of The Romance of History. 3 vols. By 
Charles Macfarlane, Esq., Author of ‘ Constantinople in 1829." 


Iv. 
THE AFFIANCED ONE, 
By the Author of ‘ Gertrude.’ 3 vols. 


Vv. 
THE KING’S SECRET. 
By the Author of ‘ The Lost Heir.’ New edition, 3 vols. 
on Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 26, Mollee- 
eel, 


The Year .... 

Half Year 

Ter wens eevee 116 

The ExTRA suPPLiEs of Books at this extensive Library ensure 

every possible accommodation to Subscribers in Town and 

Country.—Catalogues, &c. on application, Book Clubs and Li- 
brary Societies supplied. 


TERMS OF THE LIBRARY. 
£5 








INTERESTING NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
IVES OF CELEBRATED FEMALE 
SOVEREIGNS ; 

including new and curious particulars of Joanna of Sicily, 
Joanna II. of Naples, Isabella of Castile, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Elizabeth, Christina of Sweden, Queen Anne, the Empress Maria 
Theresa, the Empress Catherine II. of Russia, &c. &c. By Mrs, 

ameson. 


Il. 
THE BRAVO. 
A Venetian Story. By the Author of ‘ The Spy,’ ‘The Pilot,’ 
* The Water Witch,’ &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Ill. 
ADVENTURES ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER ; 
Comprising the Narrative of a Residence of Six Years on the 
Western Side of the Rocky Mountains, among various Tribes of 
Indians hitherto unknown; together with a Journey across the 
American Continent. By Ross Cox, esq. In 2 vols. 8vo, 


IV. 
FRANKENSTEIN, 

With a new introduction explanatory of the origin of the 
story, by the author, and containing original anecdotes of Lord 
Byron, Xc.; and the First Part of the ‘Ghost Seer,’ by Schiller, 
with a Biographical and Critical Sketch; in small 8vo. neatly 
Sonat, patee 6s., forming the Ninth Volume of the STANDARD 


NU 
Also, just ready, 


I. 
CAVENDISH; 


Or, The Patrician, at Sea. 3 vols, 


Il. 
THE BRITISH DOMINIONS IN NORTH 
AMERICA, 

Including an Account of the Present State of Upper and Lower 
anada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, the Islands of Newfound- 
land, Prince Edward, and Cape Breton, By Lieut.-Col. Bou- 
e, Surveyor General of Lower Canada, In 2 vols.; with 
numerous Plates, Pians, &c. 


Il. 
A VISIT TO THE SOUTH SEAS, 

In the United States ship Vincennes, in 1829 and 1830; 
Comprising Scenes in Brazil, Peru, Manilla, the Cape of Good 
Hope, St. Helena, &c. &c. By C. 5. Stewart, A.M., Chaplain in 
the United States Navy. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


IV. 
THE CATECHISM OF HEALTH; 
and Simple Rules for the Preservation of Health. 
ent Physician. In a small volume, price Ss. 
Henry Coiburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 











THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER !! 
ANATOMY OF THE PEERAGE, 
HE SPECTATOR NEWSPAPER for the 


Week ending sth November (No. 175), will place the 
PEERAGE in every possible light before the eyes of the PEOPLE. 
Tt will contain a thorough sifting of this branch of the Legisia- 
ture. The Lords will Se classified, arranged, aud estimated in 
all the relations in which they stand to the Community, [t will 
be shown when and why they were created—what has been the 
origin of their respective Families ; and their rise and progress 
will be illustrated by Anecdotes. The influence they possess in 
packing the House of Commons will be ascertained ; the Emolu- 
ments they and their relations derive from the public will be in- 
quired into; and the various other reasons they have for opposing 
popular measures, and resisting all change, pointed out. By 
these, and a variety of other views, condensed into tabular forms, 
it will appear how far this body is calculated to pronounce pa- 
triotically on any great question—the sympathy it is likely to 
have with the Country—and the warps which are likely to draw 
it from a disinterested decision on any truly national measure. 

GRATIS CHARTS OF THE NEW COLONY. 

The SPECTATOR, No. 174 (for the Week ending Saturday 
29th October), contains a minute ACCOUNT of the intended 
NEW COLONY in AUSTRALIA, with Engraved CHARTS of 
the Situation, and REPORTS trom Persons who have {visited the 
pe together with an Explanation of the Views of the Company 
which is engaged in founding the Colony, under the auspices of 
His Majesty’s Government, 








Price 11. 8s. in boards, and 1. 10s. in silk, illustrated by 56 
Vignettes, (26 of which are Landscapes by Turner,) 
A . <A Poem. 
By SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 
T. Cadell, Strand ; and E. Moxon, 64, New Bond-street. 
India Proofs of the Prints at Moon, Boys, and Co.’s, 6, Pall Mall. 





Royal 8vo, price 12s. boards, 
r r T Y » , 
ONVEYANCERS’ EVIDENCE. 
By THOMAS COVENTRY, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

In assuming the office of Mediator between Buyer and Seller, 
Borrower and Lender, | have considered, first, what the one can 
strictly require ; second, what the other may justly refuse ; and, 
third, the medium course dictated by fair dealing. 

London ; J. and W. T. Clarke, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


RENCH FAMILY LIBRARY. 

This day are published, Vols. XIV., XV., XVI., (contain- 

ing Vols. 3, 4, 5, of RACINE,) of the First, or Dramatic Sears 
of the French Family Library. 

The Authors already published, at 3s. 6d. common paper, and 
4s. 6d. fine paper, each volume, are—MOLIERE, 7 vols. demy 
8vo. with Portrait—CORNEILLE, 4 vols, demy 8vo, with Portrait 
—RACINE, 5 vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait. 

Voltaire is in the press, and will complete the 
Dramatic Series. 
Printed for Treuttel, Wirtz, and Co. 30, Soho-square. 


IRCULATING LIBRARIES, &c. may 
be supplied at Smith’s Repository, No. 28, Southampton- 
row, Russel-square, with NOVELS and ROMANCES, in any 
quantity, on the most liberal and advantageous terms, includin, 
the most modern and esteemed Productions, at a reduction ol 
50, and in many instances of 75 per cent. The Books are war- 
ranted clean and erfect, and are generally half-bound, in calf 
backs, for circelation. Any person desirous of opening a Library, 
or adding to their present one, will find this the cheapest Mart in 
London. Catalogues of about 1500 volumes, with the price to 
each work attached, can be sent, for single postage, in the coun- 
yi andj the amount of discount will depend on the selection 
made, 











In foolscap 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, price 5s. 
On the Ist of November will be published, Vol, 1. of 
HE FAMILY TOPOGRAPHER: being 
a Compendious Account of the Ancient and Present State 
of the COUNTIES of ENGLAND. 

HOME CIRCUIT.—Vol. 1. Comprising Essex, Hertfurdshi 
Kent, Surrey, Sussex. 

Edited by SAMUEL TYMMS. 
PLAN OF THE WORK. 

1. Situation and Extent. —The Boundaries, Dimensions, and 
Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction of the County. Il. Ancient State and 
Remains ; including those of the Britons, Romans, Anglo-Saxons, 
and Danes; the Monastic Establish ; Chur h Archi 3 
Castles; Mansions; Cr &c. LIL, Present State and Appear- 
ance.—The Courses of Canals and Rivers; Remarkable Emi- 
nences and Picturesque Scenery, Natural Curiosities, Public 
Buildings, Seats, Peers, Baronets, and Places returning Members 
to Parliament; a@ Population Table, and an Account of the Pro- 
duce and Manufactures, 1V. History, in a Chronological Table, 
with a view to its Localities. V. A List of Eminent Natives, 
Vi. Miscellaneous Observations. 

A Map of each County will be given, 
London: J. B. Nichols and Son, 25, Parliament-street. 


EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY. 
Published this day, 
ALESTINE, or the HOLY LAND; from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
By the Rev, MICHAEL RUSSELL, LL.D. 
Author of * View of Ancient and Modern Egypt,’ &e. 

In one volume, containing 448 pages, price 5s. in cloth boards; 
illustrated by a Map, aad 9 Engravings representing its most 
striking Scenery, Temples, Remains of Antiquity, Sc.; being 
No. IV. of the EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY. 

“We never receive a volume of this work but with satisfac- 
tion. We recommend all friends to buy it for its e price, 
and we are sure they will treasure it for its intrinsic value.”’— 
Atheneum. 

** Every page bears Sostinsny 50 the extensive learning, sound 
views, and fine taste of the author.” —Edinburgh Lit, Jowrnal, 

No, V. will be published on the 30th November, 

Lives and Voyages of Drake, Cavendish, and 
Dampier : including an Introductory View of the Farlier Disco- 
veries in the South Sea; and the History of the Buccaneers, ta 
1 volume; with Portraits eng d in Horsburgh’s best line 
manner. , i : 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 

















This day is published, price 8s. 


HRIST THE ONLY KING IN HIS 
CHURCH; or, the Regal Office of Christ viewed in Rela- 
tion to the Discipline of Disseuting Churches, A Discourse de- 
livered at the Anniversary of the Sussex Congregational Society 
in Hanover Chapel, Brighton. 
By WILLIAM DAVIS, 
Minister of the Croft Chapel, Hastin 
Published at the request of the Associated Ministers, 
Sold by Holdsworthand Ball ; and all Booksellers, 
y the same Author, 
The True Dignity of Human Nature ; or, 
Man viewed in relation to Immortality. 

** The author of this Essay is already well known to the Chris- 
tian public by his valuable little treatise entitled ‘ Hints designed 
to promote a profitable Attendance on an Evangelical Ministry.’ 
The volume before us belongs to a class of writings of a much 
higher order, and contains marks of close and accurate thinking. 
Mr. D. has supplied a volume of great practical worth, abound- 
ing in excellent theology and faithful discriminations between 
truth and error. As an essay on man considered in his relations 
to God and eternity, the work is, perhaps, the most complete of 
its kind in the language. There is, moreover, an intellectual 
character pervading its delineationsand statements, which adapts 
it, in an eminent degree, to inquiring minds in the more re! 
circles of life.”—Evangelical Magazine, May, 1831. 





CHEAPEST PERIODICAL PRINTED. 
On Monday next, price Tenpence, containing Eighty Quarto 
Pease (240 Columns,) in a neat Wrapper, 
ART I. of the LITERARY GUARDIAN. 
All the New Books of the Month, the Annuals, &c, 
“The friends of education should ge it.” —Bristol 
Mercury. 
Cochrane and Co. 11, Waterloo-place; F. C. Westley, 165, 
Strand, To be had of all Booksellers in Towa and Country, 
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i be ~y in demy Saat, 


of December next wi 
bag wi og containing Thirty-six 


e 21s. tastefully bound and igitPand 
hiy-finished Engravings, Xc. 


FISHER’S 


7)**Ui ke sees SCRAP BOOK; 
With POETICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


BY 
L. E. L. 


Messrs. FISHER, SON one 0608 JACKSON, would scarcely feel 
— justified in ad adding another to the many beautiful An- 
inted as candidates for public favour, did not the plan 
pI possess & nen dy aud what they consider to be an 
improved, character,— 
Ist. In the increased Number of ENGRAVINGS. 
Qdly. In the Lirzrary ILLUsTRATIONS. 
In the Penriop of PuBiicaTion. 
‘athiy. In the Size—Quarrto. 

The Drawinc-Room Scrar Boox is intended to contain a ju- 
@icious selection of the most admired Engravings which have re- 
cently appeared in several expensive and aged publications. 
The pm nd and palaces of the the more sober 

of the British Isles, even the remote 
shores of vist the Pacific, wi will give the charm of varied interest to the 
ctorial delineations of this volume. But although it is intended 
at a wide and instructive range of local scenery should predo- 
tminate, it will not be to the exclusion of portraits of distinguished 
individuals, which may > general ,or peculiar interest. 
And as the lish mh = the most 
atiractive portion of this class of works, it has been the object of 
the Proprietors to increase the number of Engravings from the 
twelve or eighteen usually given, to no less than 
THIRTY-SIX HIGHLY-FINISHED PLATES; 
for the excellence of which the established reputation of Sir 
Tuomas Lawrence, Messrs. WEAWUESED, Prout, Copiey Firip- 
1nG, CATTERMOLR, ALLAN Purser, as Artists; and of 
Messrs. FinpEN, GooDALL, tenes RANDARD, MILLER, Le 
Perit, &c. as Engravers, will be a sufficient guarantee, 
est uvitling to noe to the — under any charmed disguise, 
Proprietors have simply and honestly named their Work 
THE DRAWING-ROOM sc RAP BOOK, 
& mame that cannot be mi requires no 
explanation. But it must not be pres = S from this circum- 
stance, that they are insensible to the value of a rich and poetic 
fancy, that, like the amber, which preserves the straw or the fly, 
sheds around the most trifling object it enshrines, its own mellow 
li a and colouring. 
respect to the Literary Department, therefore, instead of 
e he —F .- A collection of essays, tales, and verses, contributed 
by various known and unknown writers, the Proprietors of the 
Darawino-room ScraP Book have confided the eutire to one of 
the most refined and esteemed Poets of the present day. And in 
— Miss Lanpon, me ep feel no further comment to be neces- 
sary on further pledge to be required from 
them, _— ment t avery subject will be illustrated by 


a tke the _—S L, E. 
nlike the ot Sere the Drawtno-room Scrap Boox 
will not qotiteae | its proper season ; and on that ground alone is 
entitled to attention as a Fenuine and desirable Noveity for 
A CHRISTMAS PRESENT, on NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
And, in conclusion, the Proprietors confidently hope, that 
whether on the rosewood table of the peg in the cabi- 
net of the Boudoir, pon the shelves of the Library, a dis- 
tinguished place will | be anal ned to the 
NEW ANNUAL, 
which will blend Bay emen with reality, and, by interesting the 
feelings, instruct the heart, 
Published 
and Tilt, Lo: 








rhrok Son, and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall ; 





SUPERIOR PRESENTS. 
Under the Patronage of the KING. 
In Monthly Parts, conteiotas Three ne and their corre- 
nding Memoirs. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 


= aperasene and EMINENT PERSONAGES, particularly 
the Nineteenth Century. Engraved in the highest style, a 
Paintings b y Sir Thomas wrence, ynolds, Shee, Sese hey, 
Copley, Owen, i, Jackson, Hopper, Lonsdale, Harlow, 
Rochard, &c. The Memoirs by ILLIAM JERDAN, Esq. 

F.5.A. &c., and other eminent Literary Characters. - 
‘art. 


peak dito cuvecsreecee 3s. per Part. 25, Pee 
Trai brook ve : 


rel AeeceeessecccccecsseceececeecseeseseesiSs Od, 


in, Royal Quarto, becoming scarce ......75. 6d. 





CONTENTS. 
Part. Part. 
1. Duke of Wellington 14, Sir Thomas Munro 
Lord Byron Earl of Verulam 
Marquis Camden Bp. i Norwich (Bathurst) 
2. Lord Amherst 15. as Young, M.D. 
Pri Charlotte Bishop of C Chichester(Carr) 
Dr. Wollaston Earl Spencer 
3. Lord Grenville 16. Baron Lyndhurst 
Marchioness of Stafford Earl of Fite 


Sir Thomas Le Breton 


4. a ihe 17. AbpsofCante a -. _ 
rt Jose Santer ur (Howle’ 
Marquis of Hastings Sir Thomas Pic nh s 
5. Marquis Wellesiey 18, Viscount Melville. 
Sir —! Davy John Abernethy, Esq. 
Sir Henry Torrens Viscount Clifden 
6. Lord Grantham 19. Viscount Goderich 
Heber Professor Porson 
Duke rt Beaufort Right <n Borsa Dover 
27. Lord Nelson 20. Duke of K 


John Jc An ody hd N 
in agerstein rehdeacon Nares 
b West, ExqeP-ReAs | at 


ee of Sagievey 
Archdeacon Weanglam 
Rt. Hon William 





£ 


Part. Pari 
27. Lord Lynedoch 29. Barca Bexley 
Sir Walter Scott Sir Abercromby 
Ear! of Albemarle William Gifford, Esq. Tha and 
28. Leopold of Saxe Cobourg |30. Prince George ‘of Cumber- 
Sir Thos. Lawrence, P.R.A. Earl of Aberdeen 
Admiral Earl Howe Sir Rufane Shawe Donkin, 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
Can commence with Part I., and have a Part per Month, or the 
whole at once; and the Proprietors take this opportunity of as- 
suring the Public, that, though the sale of the work has been 
unprecedented, they may ray upon receiving undoubtedly perfect 
impressions, the Portraits being engraved on steel. 
VOLS. I; AND -II, bag h WoRK FORM A NOBLE 

Price of each volume, half- bound in morocco—Prints, Imperial 

8vo. 21. 2s.; India Proofs, 31. 8s.; Royal Quarto, 5l. 5s. 


IRISH PRESENT. 
In 1 vol. 4to. containing 81 Views, price 21s. ; India Proofs, 22. 2s. ; 
elegantly half-bound in morocco, and gilt edges, 275. ; India 
roofs, 21. 7s. 6d. 


IRELAND ILLUSTRATED ; from Original Draw- 
ings by G. Petrie, W. H. Bartlett, and T. M. Baynes. With 
Descriptions by G. N. Wright, Esq. R.H.A. 

“* We know not what its sale may be, but if at all equal to its 
merits, it has a place upon the table of every house in Ireland.”’ 
—Saunders’ News Letter. 





LANCASHTRE PRESENT. 

In1 vol. 4to. containing 105 Views, price 275. ; India Proofs, 2l. 14s. ; 

half-bound in morocco, gilt edges, tl. 14s.; India Proofs, st. 

LANCASHIRE ILLUSTRATED; from Original 

Drawings by S. Austin, G. and C, Pyne, and i. Harwood, 

“ The drawings have evidently been taken by eminent artists, 
= the engravings are executed in the first style.”—Liverpool 

Jourier. 


In Monthly Parts, 
VIEWS IN THE EAST: 
comprising INDIA, smn Rg THE SHORES OF THE 


Drawn by Prout,Stanfield, C. Fielding, Cotman, Cox, Cattermole, 
Purser, BA "Finch, and Austin ; from Skete x on the Spot 
APTAIN ROBERT ELLIOT, 

With Historical and Descriptive Accounts of —-" Subject. 
Imperial Octavo, Prints.....e.e-eeseeee seceee 58. per Part. 
Royal Quarto, Proofs on India Paper ° 

Imperial Quarto, ditto before Letters, limited t 
copies (uot more than 10 of which remain unsold) 15s. 


LIST OF ENGRAVINGS. 








Pari Part 
1 Tomb of Humaioon, Delhi | 7. Palace of the Seven Stories 
Taj Mahal, Agra Jahara Baug, Agra 
Tiger Island, Canton Akbar’s Tomb, Secundra 
2. A Mosque, Futtypore Sicri 8. Mosque of ee Khan 
— of Shere Shah, Sasse- Ruins, Old Dethi 
| ing’s Fort, anenpare 

Aurungzebe’s Mosque, Be-| 9. Chinese Pi 
HindooT emple,Chandngoan 
Grass Rope Brid 

10. —— a Piece of Hindoo 


3. Pr. ‘Mahal, Beejapore 
Jumma Musjid, Agra 
Cawn 

4. Perawe Malwa 
Rameswur, Caves of Ellora 
Shuhur, Jeypore il. 

5. Benares Singham Mahal, Torway 
The Cave of Karli Banks of the Jumna, Delhi 

uish, Red Sea | 12. Front of the Bisma Kurm 

6. Hindoo Temple, Benares | Jnterior of the Bisma Kurm 
Dus Awtar, Caves of Ellora Skeleton Group in the 
Delhi Tameswar. 

About Fifteen Parts willtcomplete the worl, forming one most 

interesting and handsome Volume of Eastern Scenery. 

“The grave of many a fellow-countryman—the ground on 
which many a friend has gathered glory—is in the rich East; snd 
there are few who do not number among the dwellers in the far- 
off land, some kindred or acquaintance. India is, as it were, an- 
other home of Englishmen, of which they desire to know, and of 
which they ought to know much. We therefore welcome with 
pleasure any publication caiculated to forward this important ob- 
ject.—It is also excellent as a work of Art.”—New Monthly. 


lgrimage 
Jerdair, a Hill Village 
jb neond Palace, Mandoo 





INTERESTING AND USEFUL PRESENTS TO YOUTH. 


In a neat pocket volume, illustrated with highly-finished Engray- 
lings and several pieces of Music, price 7s. 6d. 


KILLARNEY LEGENDS. Edited by T. Crofton 
Croker, E: 
“ This ~~ right merry book, with a side-splitting power of fun, 
and a soul-stirting portion of powerful descriptive matter.”— 
Exeler Gazette, 


In 2 vols. 16mo. embellished with 82 Engravings : price, bound 
in cloth, 12s.; coloured ed 18s.; elegantly bound, gilt 
edges, 14s.; coloured Plates, 20s, 


SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY for YOUTH. 
By Esther Hewlett, now C 

“* A more useful or more pleasing present can scarcely be made 
toa young pé person than these interesting volumes. Their pian is 
novel, a highly bie to the author. Neither 
would we coufine their utility to juvenile life ; more advanced 
years may read and receive instruction, and adult piety may be 
improved by the instructions they give, and the meditations they 
suggest.””— York Courant. 

** Although there are many treatises before the public on this 
subject, yet we have notseen one that embraces, in so brief a 
compass, so much useful matter.””—Atlas. 

In 2 vols. 16mo. embellished with 136 Engravings : a antly 
und in cloth, 18s.; elegantly bound, gilt edges, 

SCRIPTURE HISTORY for YOUTH. By the 
same Author. 

“ This isa aa excellent work, and cannot be too strongly re- 
rents and heads of Families. The whole work 








Earl of Carlisle 
9. His Majesty George 111. |92, Ric fon We Huskie 
le Ly eor| . t on. . 
er Peceral” Lord Ellenborough 
Admiral Lord Keith Sir Edward Codrington 
10. Rt. Hon. Charles James Fox | 23, Bp. of Peterboro’ rs) 





larsh) 
nt Beresfo Sir George Murray 
Rt fice. T. Grenville Lord Tenterden 
11. Earl of Live 24. His Majesty George IV. 
Gepraiens, ‘Baroness peer John Heaviside 2 F.RS, 
Dugal Stewart, Esq. F.A.S. Admiral Lord Bune 
12. Rt. Hon. R. hendan 25. Duke of Susse’ 
Dr. Carey (Be. 3 Exeter) Rt. Hon. J. Philpot Curran 
Marquis of Ormonde Charles, Marquis Cornwallis 
13. Rt. Hon. George Can 26. His Majesty William 1V. 
Davies Gilbert, P.R.S, Viscount Exmouth 
Viscount Whitworth Bishop of Bristol (Grey) 





is pe ‘Cieeea to the capacities of young readers, and will 
not be despised by many of mature age.’’— Ecclesiastic. 


In4 ko royal 18mo, embellished with 50 coloured Plates of 
mes, and several Wood-cuts, price, in cloth, 28s. 
THE MODERN VOYAGER and TRAVELLER, 
through Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. By W. Adams, M. A. 
In a pocket volume, price 6s. 
ROMAN HISTORY for YOUTH. Illustrated b 
ferent -six Bagrevings, _— Ori _ Drawings by W. rf 


,» Esq. Engra by H. White, Esq. With a series of 
Questions, and Gibee for their Solution’ By Thomas Rose. 





Just published, Vol. I., Bitte Be Sg —cine, Part IX., Monthly 


THE HISTORY OF THE COUNTY PALATINE 
OF LANCASTER; 
EDWARD BAINES, Esq. 
The Biographical Ponnement by W. R. Whatton, Esq. F.S.A. 
Illustrated with Views, Portraits, Maps, Plans of Towns, Armo- 
rial Bearings, &c. &c. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
His Majesty the KING, Duke of Lancaster ; 
His Royal H Highness the Duke of Sussex, K.G.3 
The Right Hon, the Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain ; 
The Right Hon, Lord Holland, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. 
His Grace the Duke of Hamilton Wm, , Here, Esq. _~ P, 
Right Hon, Lord S Balph Esq. M.P. 
Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P. George Strickland, Esq. M.P. 
Rt. Hon, Lord Visc. Milton,M.P. |S. A. Bayotun, Esq. M.P. 
Rt.Hon. Lord Visc.Morpeth,M, P.|5.C. Ramsden, Esq. M.P. 
Hon. Edward Petre, M.P General Gioasene” 
Hon. Robert Curzon, M.P, Colonel Bolton 
Sir J.V.B,.Johnstone, Bart. M.P. | Colonel Tempest 
Sir George Harrison, K.C.H. Lient.-Colonel Parker 
Sir Geo. Nayler, K.H.C.T. &c. | J. W. Patten 
Sir Thomas Hesketh, Bart. ~ Mayor of Live 
Sir Jos. Birch, Bart. The Recorder of Literpoo 
Thomas Greene, Esq. M.P. The Mayor of Pres: 
Benj. Heywood, Esq. M.P. The Right Rev. Dr. vPenewick 
P, M. Stewart, Esq. M.P. The late Wm. Roscoe, Esq. 


And a large portion of the Clergy, Magistrates, and Geutry 
of the County. 
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In the of the First Division of this 
Work, the Pouibaees embrace the seppewanity <8 of returning their 
unfeigned thanks to the Nobility and Gentry, for an extent 
support, much exceeding, as they believe, the ronage con- 
ferred upon any County istory hitherto publi 

In some degree commensurate with the public favour, have 
been their exertions to merit it: and they have the happiness to 
say, that, in addition to the great stores of information, ancient 
and modern, accumulated for the purposes of this History, all the 
principal Repositories of Literary ne in this coun- 
try have, from the liberality of the Noblemen and Gentlemen at 
the head of ther ctive departments, been! Taid open tothe Au- 
thor, and rendered conducive to the purposes of enriching his 


‘The Work i is published in Monthly Parts, and in - vagemn y tod 
Five Parts each, bound nogemer in cloth, Fe atk lettered ; and tl 








whole will be completed in Pou rto Volumes. 
PRICES: 
Parts. Divisions, bound in cloth and 
Demy 4to. Prints ...cccesee 360 lettered. 
Royal 4to. Proofs on thick Demy 4t0...cccseeseseeeee Liss 


‘aper evceesecccees 55 | Royal hong —— mee os 255. 
Ditto, ditto, Tadia Proofs.. 6s.| Ditto, do. India Proofs .. 30s. 
«“ We owe Mr. Baines an apology for having so long neglected 
to notice a work honourable to the Author, highly useful to the 
County to which it more immediately — and valuable as well 
as interesting to all English readers. e have never examined 
a work at once so full of matter, a. 2 and methodically ar- 
ranged, and so abundant in pleasant anecdote and useful infor- 
mation. But the County Palatine of Lancaster is almost classic 
ground. Its history is nearly akin to romance, The embellish- 
ments, though obviously introduced as so many auxiliaries to the 
text, are excellent as productions of art. At present, we _ 
al 








content ourselves with itas a pu 
cannot fail to Fed readers of all classes— who seek 
amusement, and those who desire unalone Monthly 


Magazine, October, 831. 





DREW’S ESSAY ON THE HUMAN SOUL. 

Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. bound in cloth, the 
Sth edition, ‘carefully revised and corrected, by the author, of 
AN ORIGINAL ESSAY on the IMMATERI- 

ALITY and IMMORTALITY of the HUMAN SOUL; founded 

on Physical and Rational Principles. By Samuel Drew, M.A, 

With an Original Portrait. 





HISTORY OF THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 
In 4 vols. price 24s. cloth boards, with numerous Plates and Maps, 


POLYNESIAN RESEARCHES, during a _Resi- 
aw — nearly Eight Years in the Society and Sandwich Islands. 


This is the most interesting a, in all its parts, we have 
ever perused.”—Quarterly Review. 


A NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM 
on MODERN GEOGRAPHY, Mathematical, Physical, Poli- 
tical, and C gota being a perspicuous Delineation of the 
present State of the Globe, with its Inhabitants and Productions; 
preceded by the History of the Science, and accompanied by @ 
series of correct, coloured Maps, which form a complete Atlas; 
a great variety of appropriate Views; and numerous other En- 

hes gs illustrative of the Manners, Customs, a Costume of 
ati By Thomas Myers, LL.D. late of the ‘Military Collage, 
Woolwic! h. In 20 Parts, 5s. each; making 2 volumes, price 
in boards. 
“| regard it as a very valuable Treatise on a subject of uni- 
versal interest.”"—Dr, Olinthus Gregory. 
‘* Although my testimony may be of mt value to so distin- 
| ng I cannot with! t from a production 
eich is no less advantageous to the ak than honourable to 
the amiabie and able author.”—Dr. Collyer.” 








Dedicated, by permission, to Viscount Goderich. 

DICTIONARY of MECHANICAL SCIENCE, 
the Arts, Manufaciures, and Useful Knowledge. By Alexander 
Jamieson, LL.D. Iilustrated by many hundred Engravings oa 
Copper, Steel, and Wood, forming a complete Encyclopedia in 
One Volume. 

“ That such a Work is a great desideratum, there can be no 
doubt.” —Times, Oct. 1828. 


Fisher, Son, and Jackson, London, 





London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 


Published every Saturday at the ATHEN/.UM OFFICE, 7, 
CaTHERINE Sraser, Strand, by J. LECTION ; and sold by 
in Town and Cou 


al mtry = 
G.G. BEnnis, ‘No. 55, ‘Rue Neuve St. Augustin, Paris 





Messrs. 
Pratt & Barry, Brussels; Pertnes & Basser, Hamburg; 
a FieiscueR, Leipzig; Gray & Bowen, Boston, America.— 

Price 41.; po oe Monthly Parts (in &@ wrapper.) 
A for the Editor (post paid) 
10 ys to the Office as above. 
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